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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
REMINISCENCES OF PLUMER WARD. 
Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of 

R. Plumer Ward, Esq. By the Hon. Edmund 

Phipps. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

Arter the “ Memoirs of Lord Sidmouth,” “ Lord 
Malmesbury’s Unwarrantable Revelations,” and 
other publications which refer to the same periods 
as are embraced in this work, we hardly expected 
to find so much of new and interesting matter, to 
dovetail with these productions, as is contained 
inthe Memoirs before us. For intelligence, not 
only personal and biographical, but political and 
historical, there are a multitude of partieulars 
brought forward, which throw great light upon 
some of the most memorable passages of our 
public affairs from the beginning of the present 
century. We need not expatiate on the value of 
such contributions to truth, and will save our 
realers from general opinions by making this 
book speak for itself. 

On Mr. Ward’s early life we shall not dwell. 
His education at school and college, his call to 
the bar, his practice, his marriage, which con- 
nected him with Lord Mulgrave (being united to 
sisters), bis entering into the political arena, his 
return to Parliament by Lord Lonsdale, his offi- 
cial appointments in the Foreign Office, Admi- 
ralty, and Board of Ordnance, are all individually 


whatever may have been its unknown import, asa | 
proof of remembrance at so solemn a moment!) 
was afterwards handed over by the physician in | 
attendance, Sir Walter Farquhar, to Mr. Ward; | 
and many a time did he declare, as he displayed | 
it to me, that he would give anything he valued 
most in the world to be able to decipher its un- 
formed characters.” 

A preceding anecdote of the great statesman is 
one of the few that have escaped as an example 
of his wit and humour :— 

“ Mr. Pitt had come to dine with Mr. Ward in 
his retreat at West Moulsey. Summer was closing 
fast, and damp and cold had robbed gloomy firs, 
a shady lawn, and small rooms level with the 
ground, of their chief attractions. ‘What could | 
persuade you,’ inquired Mr. Pitt, as he looked | 
around him, ‘ What could persuade you, Ward, to 
come to such a dismal place?’ ‘That which is | 
the grand motive to a poor man—money,’ replied | 
Ward. ‘Indeed! and pray how much do -they | 
give you?’ inquired Pitt.” 

We were not aware of “a uame familiarly given | 
to Pitt, as the ‘ Modern’ Shakespeare, on account | 
of his universal genius, by the great admirers of | 
the ‘immortal bard.’” 

As we are among the anecdotes, we add one of | 
the Prince of Wales :— | 

“Jan. 8th, 1811.—Dr. Saunders (physician 


extraordinary to the Prince), whom I met at my | 





of interest, but not so much so as to keep us from 
more national considerations. 


Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. is carried to 
considerable length, Mr. Ward siding with the 
pry in considering the concealment from Lord 

astlereagh deserving of censure. Mr, Ward 
also adheres enthusiastically to Mr. Perceval, 
and, wherever he is concerned, heartily espouses 
his cause, and condemns all who oppose him. 
But we must come to some extracts, and select 
them from a Diary kept by Mr. Ward, whose 
confidential interest with some of the leading men 
of the day enabled him to record things of the 
highest consequence, and, according to the views 
entertained by these pre-eminent authorities. 
We begin with a remarkable anecdote :— 

“A few days after the date of the last letter, 
Mr. Pitt had ceased to exist. The friendly in- 
terest he had taken in the subject of these memoirs 
was shown, as might be said, even in his last 
moments. At the time Mr. Ward accepted the 
post of Under-Secretary of State (resigning that 
of Welsh judge), it had been promised him that 
the apparent risk of such a step to the future 
prospects of his family should be guarded 
against by the grant of a pension, to commence 
when he should cease to hold office. He had 
been but a year in the post thus accepted, and, 
amid the pressure of other matters, the contem- 

lated arrangement had never been completed. 

ore than once in his last illness did Pitt allude 
tohis unfulfilled promise, and speak with kind- 
ness ofhim to whom it had been made. Later 
on, when he could no longer continuously arti- 
culate, he made the name ‘ Robert Ward’ 
audible, and added signs for paper and ink. His 
trembling hand having feebly traced a number 
of wandering characters, and added what could 

easily recognised as his well-known signature, 
he sank back, The precious paper (precious, 


Enlarged, 233.) 


The discussion of | 
the question between Lord Sidmouth and Mr ! 
Pitt, and also that upou the rupture between 


brother’s, told me that the Prince was always 
upon the utmost reserve upon politics; that Sir 
W. Farquhar jwas at C. House every day, and 
ehecally made to wait long, and when he saw 
the Prince could observe nothing; that ie was 
very serious, and supposed to be engaged with 
religion, and read daily a chapter or two of the 
Bible with Lady Hertford. Upon my laughing, he 
said it was known their attachment was merely 
platonic; that he was not an ambitious man, 
and disliked Lord Grenville. My nephew from 
the City told me Perceval had won favour beyond 
what was thought ;possible. Dr. Saunder’s ac- 
count at least squares with Greenhill’s, that the 
Prince was methodistically inclined.” 

Of the Diary, Mr. Phipps says:—-- 

“T now come to the period at which com- 


which I propose to subjoin. It commences pre~ 
cisely at the period at which that of Lord 
Malmesbury’s (received by the public with so 
much interest) breaks off. In comparing them 


an entirely different character; there is indeed 
the same minuteness of detail, the same daily 
record of the impressions and opinions of con- 
temporary politicians, and here the parallel ends. 
Lord Malmesbury writes as a bystander, Mr. 
Ward as an actor, in the scenes he narrates. If 
the one character is likely to present greater im- 
partiality, the other infuses more spirit into the 
narrative. If it is said that a looker on 
sees more of the game, it must, on the other 
hand, be conceded, that an actor knows more of 


If we wish to judge fairly of the conduct of those 


be able to breathe the same atmosphere that they 
breathed, to have the same opinions (shall I add 
prejudices?) as they entertained upon the motives 
and objects of their adversaries, of the character 
and talent of their own bodies, Mr. Ward’s 





| abundant proots of dupli 
| asked 
| supposed his ti 


mences that diary by Mr. Ward, large portions of | 


together, it will be at once seen that they are of | 


the real motives and temper of those engaged. | 


upon whom we are passing judgment, we ought to | 


diary must be received, indeed, as the view taken 
at the moment by @ partizan, and not an histo- 
rian; but still as conveying the true opinions 
and intentions of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated, penned at the moment of action, with no 
immediate view of influencing those of others.” 
Such as it is, and enriched by letters from the 
most influential persons of the age, we have 
perused every page of it with pleasure, as present- 
ing different views, tocompare with those already 
potent, and enable us to come to true conclusions 
on many animportant act. Against the writer's 


| opinion of Mr. Canning alone we protest, but 


here are curious descriptions of other politicians 
who then figured, or still loom largely to the 
sight: — 

* ] thought Lord Lonsdle’s letter of sufficient 
importance to show to Perceval, on whom I 
called. Found with him Lord Liverpool and 
Arbuthnot waiting a Cabinet. took my 
visit well, aud entered into subject of a 
junction both with Lord Melville and Lord Sid- 
mouth. - As to the first, he said he would show 
me what lad past between them on that point; 
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and, as to the , it was not at present suifi- 
ciently ripe to thial but he owned bimself 
wanting in the i: ation which other gentle. 
men must have when tliey taiked (alluding to 


Lord Lonsdale’s expressions) of iis having given 
ty and falsehood, and 
what was meant. I told him, I 
atment of Mr. Piti, when he 
Government, on Lord Melville’s 
ord Liverpool laughed and said 
that,.ais was « tAstake; that Lord Sidmouth was 
nota man of faiseivod, though he might be a 
man of folly; that his ruling passioa was vanity; 
that vanity, and regret at having missed all the 
popularity which he would have acquired in con- 
sequence of the discoveries against Lord Mel- 
ville (which was his work), and which made him 
often intimate to Mr. Pitt what he renounced by 
joining him,—all this combined to make him 
| take the part he did.” 
| In astrange letter to Lord Melville, Mr. Per- 
| 
| 





if 1 knew 





broke up his 
imp¢ 


h: ane 
Lnient. 














| cival, on forming his cabinet, writes:— 
| “TY have, therefore, great satisfaction in ac- 
| quainting your Lordship, that I did yesterday 


you, in the most unqualified and gracious terms, 
his Majesty’s deep and unualterable impression of 
the value of those services, and his firm convic- 
tion of that unvaried attachment and zeal, as well 
as his high sense of this new proof of them. 
And at the same time to state to your Lordship, 
that his Majesty is desirous of embracing this 
opportunity of markitg fo the world his sense 
of them, by raising your Lordship in the rank of 
the peerage to the dignity of an Earldom of his 
| kingdom. I need hardly state to your Lordship 
| that I shall, tiil I receive your Lordship’s answer 
| to this letter, remain in great anxiety to learn 
| from your Lordship that you enter into the real 
motives which dictate it; perhaps the first letter 
| of the kind that was ever written with such un- 
| 


[yon his Majesty’s commands to convey to 


reserve and frankness, from a person in any 
situation to one in your Lordship’s.” 

As the reasoning went to show why the Minis- 
ter thought Lord Melville so unpopular that he 
would damage him as a colleague, it was no 
| wonder that his Lordship drily and indignantly 
| rejected the step in the peerage. Of George 
' Rose the opinion is not much more flattering :— 
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“T do own (writes Mr. W. to Lord Lonsdale) 
my concern is increased by finding that such is 
the dearth of men of weight in the world ready 
to lend their assistance to Perceval, that he 
seems fixed in offering, or rather has offered, the 
Chancellorship to Rose, who means not to de- 
cline. Of his abilities, as far as the King’s ser- 
vice is concerned, there can be no doubt; but 
whether he will go down with the nation at large, 
and in particular in the House, is, I think, a 
fearful question. Non tali auzilio.” 

Of Lord Liverpool :— 

“ Called upon Perceval, and showed him Ld. 
I.’s letter. He entered into the subject with his 
usual frankness; said that he was disposed to 
rate * * * higher than he knew he was generally 
rated by the world; that, in fact, he thought well 
of his talents: to which I sincerely assented, as I 
did also, however, to what. he added, that his 
temper and want of conciliation were such as 
made it difficult to place him in a lead; that the 
very circumstance of his being underrated added, 
though unjustly, to the difficulty, since so much 
of the real strength of Government depended 
upon reputation, whether well or ill founded. He 
illustrated this by the instance of Ld. Castlereagh, 
who had very considerable talents, added even 
to great conciliation of manners, but yet whose 
great want of popularity made it impossible in 
some people’s minds to derive advantage from a 
junction with him. He laid a stress on some 
people’s minds, as if it was not a sentiment of his 
own, but one to which he had been obliged to 
defer.” 

With two other long extracts we close this very 
hasty notice :— 

“Dined with Lord Mulgrave; he hed some 
curious conversation with Sheridan yesterday at 
the City dinner. Sheridan was afraid of the Jaco- 
bins, and complained that the desire of popular 
applause induced some of his party’s best young 
men to join them, and that their strength made 
the struggle of the two parties dangerous. Talk- 
ing of the negotiation, Ld. M. said Ld. Grey 
had been more discreet than Ld. Grenville, 
though less respectful to the King, and that the 
latter had been forced to put his refusal on wrong 
grounds. Sheridan wished the junction could 
have been made in order to put down the Jaco- 
bins; but it could not be as offered, because the 
two Lds. might and would have wished to see 
the King together. Ld. M. said that was the 
least of the difficulty, for there could have been 
no reason why they should not have seen the 
King when they pleased; nay more, he added, 
there was not one of us that would not have gone 
out of office if our resignation would have been 
necessary to strengthen the Government against 
Jacobinism, and I would have keen the first to 
have yielded mine, and have gone happy to Mul- 
graye in the thought that I could have contributed 
to an event so desirable. <As it is (continuing to 
address Sheridan) you would not now, could you 
come in, be able to make a Government of your- 
selves against the democratic party you fear. 
We may, perhaps, with the King heartily with 
us, but the opportunity of making the strongest 
is lost. They then talked of Lord whom 
both knew, and in discussing the apparent rash- 
ness of his conduct in undoing all the good that 
Harford Jones had done in person, Sheridan let 
out a strange anecdote, not merely of him, but of 
all his friends during the Regency question in 
1789. Such was the violence it seems of those 
times, that at a meeting at Burlington House, 
Burke had proposed to keep the King from re- 
turning to power even if he had recovered his 
health. Strange to say, so treasonable a question, 
instead of being rejected by a common and in- 
stantaneous feeling, was allowed to be discussed, 
and almost stranger still, Ld. — was the 








only man at the meeting who sided with Burke 


show that, with all his softness of demeanour, 
when wrong he could be most violently so. . . 
“In a conversation to-day with Perceval, he 
said he did not think there were many rats, only 
a few mice. Seemed pleased with an account 
they had heard of Ld. Huntley, who, as soon as 
he had arrived, was beset to vote against the re- 
solutions, and many arguments offered, particu- 
larly by the D. of Cumberland. ‘I believe all is 
very true, as your Royal Highness says,’ he 
observed, ‘ but there is an old Highland proverb, 
never quit a friend in need, and it is so much 
observed, that if I were to comply I should never 
be able to show my face in the Highlands, which, 
as I have a house there, would be mighty incon- 
venient.’ Others say, and I have heard his friends 
blame him for coarseness (not so I), the answer 
was this, ‘We have a proverb in the Highlands 
that whoever deserts his friend in need is a 
damned scoundrel; and I am sure your Royal 
Highness cannot wish me to make myself a 
damned scoundrel!’ ” 








SYDNEY SMITHIANA, 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy. By the 
late Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. 8vo, Longmans. 
Tuis work was reviewed in the Edinburgh Review 
before it issued from the press, and has since been 
noticed by several of our contemporaries in the 
litero-critical line. We are thus about last in the 
race, lying-by, as they say in the Derby, and can 
hardly see our way, by todos speed, whip, or 
spur, to get into front, as ‘ the favourite ” ought 
to do, before the struggle is over. A happy idea 
strikes us:—How would the Rev. Sydney (a model 
for a slapping pace!) have ridden himself in such 
acase? He would have declared to win, though 
sound sense and cleverness, rather than great 
training and profundity, marked his line, and, 
relying on the capabilities of his steed more than 
on the abilities of the rider, would have left it on 
his exertions to come in victorious. So we, de- 
lighted with the wit and felicitous illustrations on 
our course, shall leave it to them to show how the 
Sydney Smith could run over the ficld of Moral 
Philosophy, and display his powers in leaping 
over perception, conception, memory, imagination, 
reason, judgment, wit, humour, taste, animal 
faculties, instinct, passions, desires, habits, and 
other obstacles to be cleared in his path. Hark, 

the starting bell is rung, and he is off ! 

* A great philosopher may sit in his study, and 
o- the existence of matter; but if he take a 
walk in the streets he must take care to leave his 
theory behind him. Pyrrho said there was 
no such thing as pain; and he saw no proof that 
there were such things as carts and waggons; and 
he refused to get out of their way: but Pyrrho 
had, fortunately for him, three or four stout slaves, 
who followed their master, without following his 
doctrine; and whenever they saw one of these 
ideal machines approaching, took him up by the 
arms and legs, and, without attempting to con- 
trovert his arguments, put him down in a place of 
safety. . .. 

‘In Hesiod there is a very grave exhortation 
to mankind to wash their faces: and I have dis- 
covered a very strong analogy between the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. Trimmer;—both 
think that a son ought to obey his father, and 
both are clear that a good man is better than a 
bad one. . . . 

“Who can prove his own personal identity? 
A man may think himself a clergyman, and be- 
lieve he has preached for these ten years last 





Plouquet, Mendelsohn (the antagonist of Hume) 
and Eberhard, Platner, and names without any 
vowels or anyend. . . . 

“T should not be surprised if the alphabet could 
be taught by a series of well-contrived flayoyrs. 
and we may even live to see the day when men 
may be taught to smell out their learning, gnq 
when a fine scenting day shall be (which it cer. 
tainly is not at present) considered as a day pe 
culiarly favourable to study. . . . 

“ A little gentleman who understands optics ma 
always be sure to enjoy a temporary elevation z 
a fog; and by walking out in that state of the 
weather, will be quite certain of being taken fora 
man six feet high; for the indistinctness of eoloyy 
first makes us consider him to be at a much 
greater distance than he really is, and thena man 
who appears so big at the supposed distance of 
300 yards we cannot but judge to be one of the 
tallest and most robust ofmen. . . , 

“ There are some persons quite rational in their 
perceptions, who are considered as deranged only 
from a morbid association of ideas; as in the in. 
stance of the patient mentioned in Mr. Haslam’s 
book, who persevered in a vegetuble dict because, 
he said, roast and boiled meat felt the most ox. 
quisite pain while any person was devouring 
them. . . . 

“ There are some sayings in our language about 
merit being always united with modesty, &e. (I 
suppose because they both begin with an m, for 
alliteration has a great power over proverbs, and 
proverbs over public opinion); but I fancy that in 
the majority of instances, the fact is directly the 
reverse,—that talents and arrogance are com- 
monly united, and that most clever young men 
of eighteen or nineteen believe themselves to be 
about the level of Demosthenes, or Virgil, or the 
Admirable Crichton, or John Duke of Marl- 
borough, . . . 

“* Wit,’ says Johnson, ‘may be more rigo- 
rously and philosophically considered as a kind 
of concordia discors—a combination of dissimilar 
images, or discovery of occult resemblances in 
things apparently unlike;’ but if this be true, 
then the discovery of the resemblance between 
diamond and charcoal, between acidification and 
combustion, are pure pieces of wit, and full of the 
most ingenious and exalted pleasantry. . . . 

“There is a mode of teaching children geogra- 
phy by disjointed parts of a wooden map, which 
they fit together. Ihave no doubt that the child, 
in finding the kingdom or republic which fits into 
a great hole in the wooden sea, feels exactly the 
sensation ofwit. . . . 

“Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by the 
solicitations of a general officer at the levée, and 
cried out, loud enough to be overheard, ‘That 
gentleman is the most troublesome officer in the 
whole army.’ ‘ Your Majesty’s enemies have said 
the same thing more than once,’ was the answer. 
The wit of this answer consists in the sudden re- 
lation discovered in his assent to the King’s in- 
vective and his own defence. By admitting the 
King’s observation, he seems, at first sight, to be 
subscribing to the imputation against him; where- 
as, in reality, he effaces it by this very means. 
sudden relation is discovered where none was 
suspected. Voltaire, in speaking of the effect of 
epithets in weakening style, said, that the adjec- 
tives were the greatest enemies of the substantives, 
though they agreed in gender, number, and ia 
cases. Here, again, it is very obvious that a re- 
lation is discovered, which, upon first observation, 
does not appear to exist. ‘These instances may be 
multiplied to any extent. A gentleman at Paris, 





past; but I defy him to offer any sort of proof that 
he has not been a fishmonger all thetime. . . . 

“ To Leibnitz, and his successor Wolfe, suc- 
ceeded an endless list of German metaphysicians, 
whose systems I am so far from being acquainted 
with, that Iam too ignorant to pronounce their 





in recommending it, Sheridan mentioned it to 


authors’ names—Baumgarten, Meyer, Crousaz, 





who lived very unhappily with his wife, used, os 
| twenty years together, to pass his evenings at : e 
| house of another lady, who was very agrees " 
| and drew together a pleasant society. His o 
| died; and his friends all advised him to marry : 
[lady in whose society he had found so mit! 
| pleasure, He said, no, he certainly should not, 
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for that if he married her, he should not know 
where to spend his evenings. Here we are sud- 
denly surprised with the idea that the method pro- 
posed of securing his comfort may possibly prove 
the most effectual method of destroying it. <At 
least, to enjoy the pleasantry of the reply, we 
view it through his mode of thinking, who had not 
been very fortunate in the connexion established 
by his first marriage. . . . 

“Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, 
mentions the instance of a boy so very neglectful, 
that he could never be brought to read the word 
patriarchs ; but whenever he met with it he always 
pronounced it partridges. A friend of the writer 
observed to her, that it could hardly be considered 
asa mere piece of negligence, for it appeared to 
him that the boy, incalling them partridges, was 
making game of the patriarchs. . . . 

“The wit of language is so miserably inferior 
to the wit of ideas, that it is very deservedly 
driven out of good company. Sometimes, indeed, 
a pun makes its appearance, which seems for a 
moment to redeem its species; but we must not 
be deceived by them: it is a radically bad 
race of wit. By unremitting persecution, it 
has been at last got under, and driven into clois- 
ters,—from whence it must never again be suffered 
to emerge into the light of the world. One in- 
valuable blessing produced by the banishment of 
punning, is an immediate reduction of the number 
of wits. Itis a wit of so low an order, and in 
which some sort of progress is so easily made, 
that the number of those endowed with the gift of 
wit would be nearly equal to those endowed with 
the gift of speech. ‘The condition of putting 
together ideas in order to be witty operates much 
in the same salutary manner as the condition of 
finding rhymes in poetry ;—it reduces the number 
of performers to those who have vigour enough to 
overcome incipient difficulties, and makes a sort of 
provision that that which need not be done at all, 
should be done well whenever it is done. . . . 

“A sarcasm (which is another species of wit) 
generally consists in the obliquity of the invec- 
tive. It must not be direct assertion, but some- 
thing established by inference and analogy;— 
something which the mind does not at first per- 
ceive, but in the discovery of which it experiences 
the pleasure of surprise. A true sarcasm is likea 
sword-stick,—it appears, at first sight, to be 
much more innocent than it really is, till, all of a 
sudden, there leaps something out of it—sharp, 
and deadly, and incisive—which makes you 
tremble and recoil. . . . 

“ As you increase incongruity, you increase the 
humour; as you diminish it, you diminish the 
humour. Ifa tradesman of a corpulent and re- 
spectable appearance, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the 
mud, and decorate a pea-green coat, I am afraid 
we should all have the barbarity to laugh. If 
his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, were 
to desert their falling master, it certainly would 
not diminish our propensity to laugh; but if he 
were to fall into a violent passion, and abuse 
every body about him, nobody could possibly re- 
sist the incongruity of a pea-green tradesman, 
very respectable, sitting in the mud, and threaten- 
ing all the passers-by with the effects of his wrath. 
Here, every incident heightens the humour of the 
seene:—the gaiety of his tunic, the general re- 
spectability of his appearance, the rills of muddy 
water which trickle down his cheeks, and the 
harmless violence of his rage! But if, instead of 

'S, we were to observe a dustman falling into the 
mud, it would hardly attract any attention, be- 
cause the opposition of ideas is so trifling, and the 
meongruity so slight. . . . 

“A gentleman, in speaking of a nobleman’s 
wife, of great rank and fortune, lamented very 
much that she had nochildren. A medical gen- 


— who was present observed, that to have no 
ildren was a great misfortune, but he thought 





he had remarked it was hereditary in some families. 
Take any instance of this br€nch of the ridiculous, 
and you will always find an apparent relation of 
ideas leading to acomplete inconsistency. . . 

“T shall say nothing of charades, and such sort 
of unpardonable trumpery: if charades are made 
at all, they should be made without benefit of 
clergy, the offender should instantly be hurried 
off to execution, and be cut off in the middle of 
his dulness, without being allowed to explain to 
the executioner why his first is like his second, or 
what is the resemblance between his fourth and 
hisninth, . .. 

“That there are some tastes originally agree- 
able, I think can hardly be denied; and that Na- 
ture has originally, and independently of all as- 
sociations, made some sounds more agreeable than 
others, seems to me, I confess, equally clear. I 
can never believe that any man could sit in a pen- 
sive mood listening to the sharpening of a saw, 
and think it as naturally agreeable, and as plain- 
tive, as the song ofa linnet; and I should very 
much suspect that philosophy, which teaches that 
the odour of superannuated Cheshire cheese, is, 
by the constitution of nature, and antecedent to 
all connection of other ideas, as agreeable as that 
smell with which the flowers of the field thank 
Heaven for the gentle rains, or as the fragrance 
of the spring when we inhale from afar ‘the 
milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale” . .. 

“See the effects of a long piece of music at a 
public concert. The orchestra are breathless with 
attention, jumping into major and minor keys, 
executing figures, and fiddling with the most 
ecstatic precision. In the midst of all this wonderful 
science, the audience are gaping, lolling, talking, 
staring about, and half devoured with ennui. On 
a sudden there springs up a lively little air, ex- 
pressive of some natural feeling, though in point 
df science not worth a halfpenny: the audience all 
spring up, every head nods, every foot beats time, 
and every heart also; an universal smile breaks 
out on every face; the carriage is not ordered; and 
every one agrees that music is the most delightful 
rational entertainment that the human mind can 
possibly enjoy. In the same manner the astonish- 
ing execution of some great singers has in it very 
little of the beautiful; it is mere difficulty over- 
come, like rope-dancing and tumbling; and such 
difficulties overcome (as I have before said) do 
not excite the feeling of the beautiful, but of the 
wonderful, . . . 

“As the palate feasts upon savoury and sweet, the 
ear feasts upon melody, and the eye gorges upon 
light and colour till it aches with pleasure. . 

* An ugly animal is one, in the conformation of 
which, the custom of nature is violated, or which 
excites the associations of sloth, gluttony, inutility, 
and malice, rather than the opposite of all these 
qualities. Ifpigs did not make such excellent 
hams, they would be the most detestable of all 
animals on the face of the earth; and, accordingly, 
all nations that don’t eat them, hate them: they 
are only restored to favour upon condition of 
being drest for dinner. . . . 

‘On the Faculties of Animals as Compared with 
those of Men.—There may, perhaps, be more of 
rashness and ill-fated security in my opinion, than 
of magnanimity or liberality; but I confess I 
feel myselfso much at my ease about the superio- 
rity of mankind,—I have such a marked and de- 
cided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have yet seen,—I feel so sure that the 
blue ape without a tale will never rival us in 
poetry, painting, and music,—that I see no reason 
whatever, why justice may not be done to the few 
fragments of soul, and tatters of understanding, 
which they may really possess. I have sometimes, 
perhaps, felt a little uneasy at Exeter Change, 
from contrasting the monkeys with the ’prentice- 





stored me to tranquillity, and convinced me that 
the superiority of man had nothing to fear. . . 

“ The most curious of all opinions, respecting 
the understanding of beasts, is that advanced by 
Pére Bougeant, a Jesuit, in a work entitled 
‘ Philosophical Amusement on the Language of 
Beasts.’ In this book he contends, that each 
cnimal is inhabited by a separate and distinct 
devil; that not only this was the case with respect 
to cats, which have long been known to be very 
favourites residences of tamiliar spirits, but that a 
peculiar devil swam with every turbot, grazel 
with every ox, soared with every lark, dived 
with every duck, and was roasted with every 
chicken. .. . 

“ Observe what the solitary wasp does; she digs 
several holes in the sand, in each of which she 
deposits an egg, though she certainly knows not 
that an animal is deposited in that egg,—and still 
less that this animal must be nourished with other 
animals. She collects a few green flies, rolls 
them up neatly in separate parcels (like Bologna 
sausages), and stuffs one parcel into each hole 
where an egg is deposited. When the wasp- 
worm is hatched, it finds a store of provisions 
ready made; and, what is most curious, the quan- 
tity allotted to each is exactly sufficient to sup- 
port it till it attains the period of wasphood, and 
can provide foritself. This instinct of the parent 
wasp is the more remarkable, as it does not feed 
upon flesh itself. Here the little creature has 
never seen its parent; for, by the time it is born, 
the parent is always eaten by sparrows: and yet, 
without the slightest education, or previous ex- 
perience, it does everything that the parent did 
before it. Now the objectors to the doctrine of 
instinct may say what they please, but young 
tailors have no intuitive mode of making panta- 
loons ;—a new-born mercer cannot measure 
diaper;—Nature teaches a cook’s daughter no- 
thing about sippets. All these things require 
with us seven years’ apprenticeship; but insects 
are like Moliére’s persons of quality,—they know 
everything, (as Moliére says,) without having 
learnt anything. ‘Les gens de qualité savent tout, 
sans avoir rien appris, . « « 

“There is another circumstance, very decisive 
of the nature of instinct, and which goes strongly 
to show it is something very different from rea- 
son. I mean the uniformity of actions in ani- 
mals. The bees now build exactly as they built 
in the time of Homer; the bear is as ignorant of 
good manners as he was two thousand years past; 
and the baboon is still as unable to read and write 
as persons of honour and quality were in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. . . . 

“A third method, in which man gains the do- 
minion over other animals, is by the structure of 
his body, and the mechanism of his hands. Sup- 
pose, with all our understanding, it had pleased 
Providence to make us like lobsters, or to impri- 
son us in shells like cray-fish, I very much ques- 
tion if the monkeys would not have converted us 
into sauce; nor can I conceive any possible 
metkod by which such a fate could have been 
averted. . . . 

“Tam sure that a man ought to read as he 
would grasp a nettle:—do it lightly, and you get 
molested; grasp it with all your strength, and 
you feel none of its asperities. There is nothing 
so horrible as languid study; when you sit look- 
ing at the clock, wishing the time was over, or that 
somebody would call on you and put you out of 
your misery. The only way to read with any 
efficacy is to read so heartily that dinner-time 
comes two hours before you expected it. . . 

“There is one circumstance 1 would preach up, 
morning, noon, and night, to young persons, for 
the management of their understanding. What- 
ever you are from nature, keep toit; never desert 
your own line of talent. If Providence only in- 
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good motto for a twelfth-cake is more respecta- 
ble than a villanous epic poem in twelve books. 
Be what nature intended you for, and you will 
succeed; be anything else, and you will be ten 
thousand times worse than nothing.” 








PABLIAMENTS. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets. By T. Carlyle. 

Parliaments. Chapman and Hall. 
Mr. Car.yze has no respect for Parliaments; at 
any rate for our House of Commons as at present 
constituted. We should like to see him on the 
floor there, “ Order, order. The honourable 
gentleman must feel, &c. &c.: order, order!” In 
his pamphlet he has no one to fear, and he strikes 
out right and left, giving his usual hard hits, and 
accompanying them by his usual objurgations. 
Here he plunges into the leaders: — 

“Tf the captains of the ship are of that scan- 
dalous class who refuse to be warned except by 
iceberg counsellors nudging them, what are the 
miserable crew to do! Yes, the crew had better 
eonsider of that; they have greatly too little con- 
sidered it of late. They will find that in Nature 
there is no such alarming creature as a Chief 
Governor of that humour, in getting round a 
Cape Horn like this of ours; that, if pity did not 
check our rage, there is no such traitor in the 
ship as this unconscious one! Who, placidly 
assured, nothing doubting but he is the friend of 
gods and men, can stand with imperturbable atti- 
tude, quietly steering, by his old Whig and other 
charts of the British Channel (as if we were still 
there or thereabouts), into the yawning mouth of 
Chaos, on the other side of the world; and call 
it passing the Forelands in rough weather, or 
getting into Cowes, by constitutional methods, 
and ‘remedial measures suited to the occasion.’ 
Our heart’s prayer in those circumstances is: 
From such Chief Governors, good Lord deliver 
us! And if masses of the desperate common men 
before the mast do invoke Chartism rather, and 
invite the iceberg counsellors to nudge him,—can- 
not we too well understand it? I hope, in other 
quarters of the ship there are men who know 
wiser courses, and instead of inviting the iceberg 
counsellors and Six Points, will direct all their 
strength to fling the Phantasm Captain under 
hatches. It is with the view of aiding and en- 
couraging these latter that we now institute a 
few considerations upon Parliaments generally.” 

‘To render this view more striking, he treats us 
with a famous description of what Parliaments 
were of old:— 

“ Reading,” he says, “in Eadmerus and the 
dim old Books, one finds gradually that the Par- 
liament was at first a most simple Assemblage, 
quite cognate to the situation; that Red William, 
or whoever had taken on him the terrible task of 
being King in England, was wont to invite, 
oftenest about Christmas time, his subordinate 
Kinglets, Barons as he called them, to give him 
the pleasure of their company for a week or two: 
there, in earnest conference all morning, in freer 
talk over Christmas cheer all evening, in some 
big royal Hall of Westminster, Winchester, or 
wherever it might be, with log-fires, huge rounds 
of roast and boiled, not lacking malmsey and 
other generous liquor, they took counsel concern- 
ing the arduous matters of the kingdom. ‘You 
Taillebois, what have you to propose in this ardu- 
ous matter?—Frontdebouf has another view; 
thinks, in his southern counties, they will go with 
the Protectionist movement, and repeal the malt- 
tax, the African Squadron, and the window-duty 
itself—Potdevin, what is your opinion of the 
measure; will it holdin your parts? So, Fitzurse 
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disagrees, then! —Téte-d’étoupes, speak out. And 
first, the pleasure of a glass of wine, my infant?’ 
—Thus, for a fortnight’s space, they carried on, 
_after a human manner, their grand National Con- 


it (as is still the modern method); debating every- 
thing, as Tacitus describes the Ancient Germans 
to have done, two times: once sober, and once 
what he calls ‘drunk,’-—not dead-drunk, but 
jolly round their big table;—that so both sides of 
the matter might be seen; and, midway between 
rash hope and unreasonable apprehension, the 
true decision of it might be hit. 'l'o this hour no 
publi¢ matter, with whatever serious argument, 
can be settled in England till it have been dined 
upon, perhaps repeatedly dined upon.” 

Not so now, with all our improvements.—“* The 
Parliament, if we examine well, has irrevocably 
lost certain of its old functions, which it still pre- 
tends to do; and has got certain new functions, 
which it never cando,and yet pretends to bedoing: 
a doubly fatal predicament for the Parliament. 
Its functions growing ever more confused in this 
twofold way, the position of the Parliament has 
become a false, and has gradually been becoming 
an impossible one, in modern affairs. While on 
the other hand, the poor Parliament, little con- 
scious of all that, and long dimly struggling to 
remedy all that, and exist amidst it; or in later 
years, still more fatally admitting all that, and 
quietly consenting to exist beside it without 
remedy,—has had to distort and pervert its poor 
activity in all manner of ways; and at length has 
diffused itself into oceans of windy talk reported 
in Hansard; has grown, in short, » National 
Palaver; and is, as I said lately, one of the 
strangest entities this sun ever looked down upon. 
For, 1 think, a National Palaver recognised as So- 
vereign, a solemn Convocation of all the Stump- 
Orators in the Nation to come and govern us, 
was not seen in the earth till recently.” 

The operations of an unfettered Press, and the 
fact that no king is absolutely present with a 
direct influence in Parliament, are assigned as 
two great causes of the change. He wants only 
aye or no without the speeches, and considers de- 
bating an obsolete function (since the newspapers 
discuss everything) as “ useless in these new times, 
as a setof riding postboys would be, along the 
line of the Great Western Railway.” 

“In fact,” he adds, “there rises ‘universally 
the complaint, and expression of surprise, ‘That 
our reformed Parliament cannot get on with any 
kind of work, except that of talking, which does 
not serve much; and the Chief Minister has been 
heard lamenting, in a pathetic manner, that the 
Business of the Nation (meaning thereby the 
voting of the supplies) was dreadfully obstructed; 
aud that it would be difficult for him to accom- 
plish the Business of the Nation, meaning thereby 
the voting of the supplies, if honourable gentle- 
men would not please to hold their tongues a 
little. It is really pathetic, after a sort; and 
unless parliamentary eloquence will suffice the 
British Nation, and its businesses and wants, one 
sees not what is to become of us in that diree- 
tion. . . . . My own private notion, which 
1 invite all reformed British citizens to reflect on, 
is and has for a long time been, That this dim 
universal experience, which points towards very 
tragic facts, will more and more rapidly become 
a clear univers] experience, and disclose a tragic 
law of Nature little dreamt of by constitutional 
men of these times. That a Parliament, especi- 
ally a Parliament with Newspaper Reporters 
firmly established in it, is an entity which by its 
very nature cannot do work, but can do talk only, 
—which attimes may be needed, and at other times 
again may bevery needless. Consider, in fact, a body 
of Six-hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous per- 
sons set to consult about ‘ business,’ with Twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools, assiduously listening 
to them, and checking and criticising them:—was 
there ever since the world began, wi!l there ever 
be till the world end, any ‘ business’ accomplished 
in these circumstances? The beginning of all 
business everywhere, as all practical persons 
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testify, is decidedly this, That every man shut his 








mouth, and do not open it again till his thinkine 
and contriving faculty have elaborated somethine 
worth articulating. Which rule will much abridge 
the flow of speech in such assemblies! This, how. 
ever, is the preliminary fundamental rule for 
business; and this, alas, is precisely the rule 
which cannot be attended to in constitutional 
Parliaments. 

“ Add now another most unfortunate condition, 
That your Parliamentary Assembly is not very 
much in earnest, not at all ‘ dreadfully in earnest, 
to do even the best it can; that in general the 
Nation it represents is no longer an earnest Na 
tion, but alight, sceptical epicurean one, which 
for a century has gone along smirking, grimacing, 
cutting jokes about all things, and has not been 
bent with dreadful earnestness on any thing at 
all, except on making money each member of it 
for himself: here, certainly enough, is a Parlia. 
ment that will do no business except such as can 
be done in sport; and unfortunately, it is well 


| known, almost none can be done in that way. 


To which Parliament, in the centre of such a 
Nation, introduce now assiduous Newspaper 
Reporters, and six yards of small type laid on 
all breakfast-tables every morning: alas, are not 
the Six-hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous 
gentlemen who sit to do sovereign business in 
such circumstances, verily a self-contradiction, a 
solecism in Nature,— Nature having appoiated 
that business shall not be done in that way? 
Incapable they of doing business; capable of 
speech only, and this none of the best. Speech 
which, as we can too well see, whether it be 
speech to the question and to the wise men near, 
or ‘speech to Bunkum’ (as the Americanscall 
it), to the distant constituencies and the twenty- 
seven millions mostly fovls, will yearly grow 
more worthless as speech, and threaten to finish 
by becoming burdensome to gods and men! 

“So that the sad conclusion, which all ex- 
perience, wherever it has been tried, is fatally 
making good, appears to be, That Parliaments, 
admirable as'Advising Bodies, and likely to bein 
future universally useful in that capacity, are, a3 
Ruling and Sovereign Bodies, not useful, but 
useless or worse.” 

As for balloting and universal suffrage, Mr. 
Carlyle scouts and ridicules the specifies:— _ 

“My friend,” (he exclaims) “do you think, 
had the united Posterity of Adam voted, and 
since the Creation done nothing but vote, that 
three and three were seven,—would this have 
altered the laws of arithmetic; or put to the blush 
the solitary Cocker who continued to assert pri- 
vately that three and three were six? I consider, 
not. And is arithmetic, think you, a thing more 
fixed by the Eternal, than the laws of justice are, 
and what the right is of man towards man? The 
builder of this world was Wisdom and Divine 
Foresight, not Folly and Chaotic Accident. 
Eternal Law is silently present, everywhere aud 
everywhen. By Law the Planets gyrate in their 
orbits;—by some approach to Law the Street 
Cabs ply in their thoroughfares. No pin’s pont 
ean you mark within the wide circle of the 42 
where God’s Laws are not. Unknown to you, 
known (you had better try to know en 8 
tittle!)—inflexible, righteous, eternal; not tobe 
questioned by the sons of men, Wretched -_ 
do you hope to prosper by assembling : ix-hun m 
and fifty-eight poor creatures in a -— rg 
ment, and getting them after debate, and - 
vide,-—’vide,—’vide,” and report in the Times 
vote that what is not is? You willearry 3b tb. 
by your voting and your eloquencing an Aeon 
bling; and the adamantine basis of the ye 
shall bend to your third reading, and pally at 
of engrossed sheepskin and dog-latin: 
will become of you! . . 

‘© ¢Tf of ten men nine are 
which is a common calculation,’ 82) 
mittent Friend, ‘ how, in the name of wonder, 
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you ever get a ballotbox to grind you out a wis- 
dom from the votes of these ten men? Never by 
any conceivable ballotbox, nor by all the ma- 
chinery in Bromwicham or out of it, will you at- 
tainsuch a result.” . . . 

“ With voting and baliot-boxing who can quar- 
rel, as the matter stands? I pass it without 
quarrel; nay say respectfully, ‘Good speed to 
you, poor friends: Heaven send you not only a 
good votingbox, but something worth voting for! 
Sad function yours, giving plumpers or split- 
votes for or against such a pair of human beings, 
and such a set of human causes. Adieu!” 

Wit and sarcasm are finely exemplified in 
these quotations, but we have done enough for 
this ome, and finish with its ultimate denuncia- 
tion. 

“For the rest, Anarchy advances as_ with 
seven-league boots, in these years. Hither some 
New Downing Street and Incipiency of a real 
Hero-Kingship again, or else Chartist Parlia- 
ment, with Apotheosis of Attorneyism, and 
Anarchy very undeniable to all the world: one 
or else the other, it seems to me, we shall soon 
have. Under a real Kingship the Parliament, 
we may rest satisfied, would gradually, with 
whatever difficulty, get itself inducted to its real 
function, and restricted to that, and moulded to 
theform fittest for that. Iftherecan be no re- 
form of Downing Street, I care not much for the 
reform of Parliament. Our doom, I perceive, is 
the Apotheosis of Attorneyism;into that blackest 
of terrestrial curses we must plunge, and take 
our fate there like the others.” 

Which Heaven forfend! 

A heartless and unfeeling joke, repeated, too, 
on the murder of Charles I., does not do much 
credit to the writer. 








CALIFORNIA ENCORE. 
Siz Months in California. By E. Gould Buffum. 
Bentley. 

Tue publisher must be smhing the diggings, or 
he would not pay so much attention to this new 
land and revival of the Golden Age. Redeunt 
Saturnia Regna is a captivating motto for New 
Burlington-street. The author of this small 
volume is a Lieuienant of New York Volun- 
teers, and resided three years inthe country; his 
acquaintance with it is consequently sufticicut for 
the supply of additional information, though the 
public journals of the United States and England 
have teemed and teem so largely with the subject. 
Not, however, to go over ground which we have 
trodden so much of late, we shall merely select a 
few examples of the most novel and striking in- 
telligence which we can detect in this work. The 
author describes the gold as inexhaustible, and he 
tells us:— 

* About ten miles beyond the Middle Fork, 
and coursing in the same direction, is another 
stream, the North Fork, whose banks have proved 
nearly equal in richness to those of the Middle 
Fork. Within the past spring and summer some 
fifteen points on this river have been dammed, 
the channel turned, and the bed of the river dug. 
In one case, a party of five dammed the river 
hear what is now called ‘Smith’s Bar’ The time 
employed in damming off a space of some thirty 
feet was about two weeks, after which from one 
to two thousand dollars a day were taken out by 
the party, for the space of ten days—the whole 
amount of gold extracted being fifteen thousand 
dollars, 

P ™ Another party above them made another 
am, and in one week took out five thousand dol- 
lars, In other cases, where unfavourable points 
. the river were selected, little or no gold was 
ound; and a fair average of the amount taken 
out in parts of the river which were dammed, I 
— can safely state at fifty dollars per day to 


** Here is an immense field for a combination 
| of capital and labour. As yet no scientific ap- 
paratus has been introduced, and severe manual 
labour alone has produced such golden results. 
When steam and money are united for the pur- 
pose, I doubt not that the whole waters of the 
North and Middle Forks will be turned from 
their channels, and immense canals dug through 
the rugged mountains to bear them off. There 
are placers upon the Middie Fork, where, within 
& space of twenty square feet, are lying undis- 
turbed pounds of gold. This may appear start- 
ling; but facts and experience have led me to 
an analogical mode of reasoning, which has proved 
it to my own mind conclusively. A Frenchman 
and his boy, who were working on the Middle 
Fork in November, 1848, found a place in the 
river where they could scrape from the bottom 
the sands which had gathered in the crevices and 
pockets of the rocks. These were washed ina 
machine, and in four days’ time the father and 
son had taken from the river’s bed three thou- 
sand doliars, and this with nothing but a hoe and 
spade. ‘I'wo men on Kelsey’s Bar, on the Middle 
Fork, adopted the same process, and in two days 
washed from the earth, thus procured, fifty pounds 
of gold, amounting to nearly ten thousand dollars. 
The great difficulty in the way of labouring in 
this manner is, that there are very few places 
where the water is sufliciently shallow to permit 
it, and the river bed is so rocky, and the current 
so strong, that it is only in places where it becomes 
a pool of still water that the soil can be taken 
from its bottom. 

“The width of the Middle Fork is in most places 
about thirty feet, and that of the North a little 
less. The current of both rivers is very strong, 
being at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 
The beds of these rivers are composed of huge 
rocks, tumbled together as they are upon the 
banks; and it is in the crevices and pockets of 
these rocks that the gold has secreted itself. 
Wi:ere the stream is narrow and the current 
stroug, the probability is that there is but little 
gold; but where it expands, and the water be- 
comes more quiet, the gold has settled peacefully, 
there toremuin tiil the hand of some irreverent 
Yankee snait remove it from its hiding place.” 

But if gold is plentiful, charges are commensu- 
rate. Our author with a companion whom he 
calls “Mac,” on an excursion, “ Made a break- 
fast from the fullowizg items: one box of sardines, 
one pound of sea-biscuit, one pound of butter, a 
half-pound of cheese, and two bottlesofale. We 
ate and drank with great gusto, and when we had 
concluded our repast called for the bill, It was 
such a curiosity iz the annals of a retail grocery 
business, that I preserved it, and here are the 
items. It may remind some of Falstafl’s famous 
bill for bread and sack: 


Ds ©, 
One box of sardines . . + - + « 1600 
One pound of hard bread . « «. . 200 





One pound of butter. . . +. . 6060 
Ahalf-pound of cheese. . .- . . 300 
Two bottlesofale. . . +.» .«. 1600 

oo ee . . 43 00 
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A pretty expensive breakfast thought we! 
Nor is the state of society more desirable:— 
‘A scene occurred about this time that 

exhibits, in a striking light, the summary man- 
ner in which ‘justice’ is dispensed in a commu- 
nity where there are no legal tribunals. We 
received a report, on the afternoon of January 
20th, that five} men had been arrested at the dry 
diggings, and were under trial for a robbery. The 
circumstances were these: 

“ A Mexican gambler, named Lopez, having in 

his possession a large amount of money, retired 

to his room at night, and was surprised about 
midnight by five men rushing into his apartment, 


the others barred the door and proceeded to rifle 
his trunk. An alarm being given, some of the 
citizens rushed in, and arrested the whole party. 
Next day they were tried by a jury chosen from 
among the citizens, and were sentenced to re- 
ceive thirty-nine lashes each, on the following 
morning. 

“Never having witnessed a punishment in- 
flicted by Lynch-law, I went over to the dry 
diggings ona clear Sunday morning, and on my 
arrival, found a large crowd collected around an 
oak tree, to which was lashed a man with a bared 
back, while another was applying a raw cowhide 
to his already gored flesh. A guard of a dozen 
men, with loaded rifles, pointed at the prisoners, 
stood ready to fire in case of an attempt being 
made to escape. 

“ After the whole had been flogged, some fresh 
charges were preferred against three of the men 
—two Frenchmen, named Garcia and Bissi, and 
a Chileno, named Manuel. These were charged 
with a robbery and attempt to murder, on the 
Stanislaus River, during the previous fall. The 
unhappy men were removed to a neighbouring 
house, and being so weak from their punishment 
as to be unable to stand, were laid stretched upon 
the floor. As it was not possible for them to attend, 
they weretried in the open air,in their absence, 
by a crowd of some two hundred men, who had 
organised themselves into a jury, and appointed 
a pro tempore judge. The charges against them 
were weil substantiated, but amounted to nothing 
more than an attempt at robbery and murder; 
no overt act being even alleged. They were 
known to be bad men, however, and a general 
sentiment seemed to prevail in the crowd that 
they ought to be got rid of. 

* At the close of the trial, which lasted some 
thirty minutes, the Judge put to vote the 
question, whether they had been proved guilty. 
A universal affirmative was the response; and 
then the question, ‘ What punishment shall be 
inflicted?? was asked. A brutal-looking fellow in 
the crowd, cried out, ‘Hang them.’ The propo- 
sition was seconded, and met with almost univer- 
sal approbation, I mounted a stump, and in the 
name of God, humanity, and law, protested 
against such a course of proceeding; but the 
crowd, by this time excited by frequent and deep 
potations of liquor from a neighbouring grog- 
gery, would listen to nothing contrary to their 
brutal desires, and even threatened to hang me 
if I did not immediately desist from any farther 
remarks. Somewhat fearful that such might be 
my fate, and secing the utter uselessness of far- 
ther argument, I ceased, and prepared to witness 
the horrible tragedy. 

“Thirty minutes only were allowed the un- 
happy victims to prepare themselves to enter on 
the scenes of eternity. Three ropes were pro- 
cured, and attached to the limb of a tree. The 
prisoners were marched out, placed upon a wag- 
gon, and the ropes put round their necks. No 
time was given them for explanation, They 
vainly tried to speak, but none of them under- 
standing English, they were obliged to employ 
their native tongues, which but few of those as- 
sembled understood. Vainly they called for an 
interpreter, for their cries were drowned by the 
yells of a now infuriated mob, A black hand- 
kerchief was hound around the eyes of each: 
their arms were pinioned, and at a given signal, 
without priest or prayer-book, the waggon was 
drawn from under them, and they were launched 
into eternity. Their graves were dug ready to 
receive them, and when life was entirely extinct, 
they were cut down and buried in their blankets.’ 

Horrible! We hasten to another extract, more 
akin to the root of this evil, but equally, though 
not so shockingly, descriptive:— 

“ One morning,” says the Lieutenant, “ after a 
severe rain-storm and swell of the river, I was 








one of whom applied a pistol to his head, while 


passing up its banks, and gazing earnesily vpen 
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it, when my attention was suddenly arrested by|loma. I saw this piece at the Mill last spring,- 


the sight of gold lying scattered over the surface 
of the shore. I commenced gathering it up and 
soon had exhausted it. How it came there I was 
never able to satisfactorily determine. Some of 
the pieces, to the weight of two and three dollars, 
were lying ten feet above the edge of the river’s 
bank, and every little stone had gathered round it 
a greater or less quantity. The first day I picked 
up about four ounces, and waited for another rain. 
It came that night, and the next morning I found 
gold there again as plentiful as it had been the 
day before. In addition to this, I observed, in 
the crevice of a rock nearly in the centre of the 
stream, a large deposit; and though it was cold 
and wintry weather, I bared my nether limbs, 
and waded in to getit. With my sheath-knife 
I tore it from the crevice in a very few minutes, 
and hurried home to dry myself, and learn the 
extent of my goodfortune. I found that the gold 
I had taken from the river’s bed weighed nearly 
threo ounces. For several days I continued to 
find gold daily scattered over the surface of the 
bank, when it suddenly disappeared, and I never 
saw more of it. How it came there was a mys- 
tery which I have never been able tofathom. It 
was either rained down from the clouds, thrown 
up by the river in its course, or was washed by the 
rains from the banks. ‘The latter theory, how- 
ever, I proved to be incorrect, by washing 
several pans of earth from the bank, which 
turned out little or nothing; and the only plausi- 
ble idea which I can eniertain on the subject is, 
that it was gold which had been washed from 
the ravines, carried by the river in its course, 
and deposited by it on the banks, although this 
theory very unsatisfactorily accounts for the 
great distance from the river’s edge at} which 
I found it. But if the latter theory be correct, 
what must be the richness of the bed of that river 
into which, for ages past, the ravines that open 
upon it have been pouring their treasures. As 
yet, no attempts have been made to dive into its 
bed; and I doubt not, when capital and labour 
are combined for this purpose, immense profits 
will be realized. . ° 

“« Among the peculiarities consequent upon the 
extraction of gold, may be mentioned the fact, 
that in Weaver’s Creek, during the whole winter 
of 1848, the price paid in silver or gold coin for 
gold dust was from six to eight dollars per ounce. 
I, myself, bought some hundred ounces of a 
Mexican for six dollars and a half. The only ob- 
ject in selling gold for coin was to procure specie 
for gambling purposes—and gambling was the 
life of two-thirds of the residents there at that 
period. At the same time, communication with 
San Francisco and Sacramento City having been 
closed by the rains, provisions were enormously 
high. A fewitems will give an idea of gold- 
mine prices. Flour was selling at one dollar 
per pound, dried beef at two dollars, sugar at a 
dollar, coffee seventy-five cents, molasses four 
dollars per gallon, pork two dollars per pound, 
miserable New England rum at fifty cents per 
glass or eight dollars per boitle, and tobacco at 
two dollars per pound. At these prices, the 
trader and transporter realized a greater profit from 
the miner’s labour than the miner himself; but 
provisions must be had, and no price, however 
great, could deter the labourer from purchasing 
the necessaries of life.” 

' b van two characteristic pieces farther we con- 
clude:— 

“ The largest piece of gold which has yet been 
found was picked up ina dry ravine near the 
Stanislaus River, in September, 1848. It con- 
tains a large admixture of quartz, and weighed a 
little over twenty-five pounds, being worth five 
thousand dollars, A piece weighing twenty- 
seven ounces and a half was found by a young’ 


man named Taylor at “ Kelsey’s Dry Diggings,’. 


© the South Fork, about eight miles from Cu 


——* 





and it is now in the posseesion of Hon. Edward 
Gilbert, one of our representatives in Congress 
from California. It is a beautiful specimen, 
about six inches in length, the gold being inlaid 
in a reddish stone. This piece was found by pure 
good luck, having been thrown up from the ravine 
in some loose dirt, where it was picked up by 
Taylor, lying directly on the surface. . . . . 

“ The number of persons at present labouring, 
in the varions portions of the mining region, is 
about one hundred thousand. Ofthese, at least 
one third are Mexicans, Chilenos, Pacific 
Islanders, and Chinese, and the remainder Ameri- 
cans, English, French, and Germans; and I 
should divide their locations as follows: on the 
North, Middle, and South Forks, say twenty 
thousand; on the Stanislaus, Mokelumne, Tuo- 
lumne, Merced, Mariposa, and other tributaries 
of the San'Joaquin, forty thousand; on Yuba and 
Feather Rivers, twenty thousand; and scattered 
over the various dry diggings, twenty thousand 
more.” 

We need scarcely repeat that the volume is 
altogether curious and interesting. As time 
develops the progress of this extraordinary 
region, it will be one of the most remarkable 
features to look back on the accounts of these 
early doings. 








POETRY. 

In spite of the bookselling coldness towards 
Poetry, and the common outcry that it is a drug 
which nobody cares for, if we look at the crop of 
recent volumes around us, we should be inclined 
to say that it is more cultivated, more liked, and 
more produced than ever. 
and new hands commence, as if the world were 
enamoured with verse; as if prose only had be- 
come unsaleable, and men made fortunes by 
writing Epics, Pastorals, Lyrics, or Dramas. Yet 
youthful hopes will ever rise high, and so long 
as there are youth and feeling there will be aspi- 
ration and poesy. Heaven grant there were no 
blank in the urn: only blank verse! 


Feelings and Fancies. Fy the Rev. W. Cross. 
Longmans. 
Consists chiefly of lyrical productions, with 
some translations from more recent Latin poets; 
some of which have previously sought applause 
in a magazine of short life and limited circula- 
tion. The title rightly expresses the nature and 
spirit of the poems. They evolve Feelings and 
Fancies in a tender and graceful style; without 
evincing much originality in thought or imagina- 
tive genius. The sentiments are benevolent and 
the morals pure. The versification also, in various 
measures, is smooth and pleasing to the ear. 
We select, as a specimen, one of the simplest, 
but suiting our page by its brevity :— 
The Unfading Flower. 


“Oh! tell me where the floweret blooms 
That fades not with the wintry sky, 
But wears unscathed, when tempest comes, 
Its summer robe of purity. 


In vain, in vain around the earth 

Ye hope so blessed a flower to find ; 
The sun that gave each blossom birth 
Defends it not from winter’s wind. 


And beauty is a tender flower 

That proudly blooms in summer day, 
As it would dare the changing hour 

To steal a single tint away. 

But time flies on—the chilling blast 
Blows coldly o’er its tender form ; 
Till whelmed beneath the snows at last, 
It droops and dies before the storm. 


Then tell me where the floweret blooms 
That fades not with the wintry sky, 

But wears unscathed when tempest comes 
Its summer robe of purity, 


No earthly die, no mortal bloom 

Can flourish long unchanged, entire ; 
Tis born and lives upon the tomb 
Where all its brightness must expire. 


Old hands persevere ; 





The flower that blooms when tempests come, 
And mocks the rage of wintry sky, 

Lives in the soul, its native home, 

And blooms in immortality.’’ 

Poems. By J. Syer Bristowe, jun. G. Bell, 
WRITTEN, we are told, by a youth of sixteen, and 
remarkable for that early period of life. Chlora 
is a spirited romance; and the Fair Julie a cle. 
verly versified tale. A Dramatic Poem concludes 
the volume. Expletives and other blemishes of 
youthful composition are to be detected here; 
but, on the whole, there is that promise which we 
may expect the progress of six years (for the 
date of 1844 is stated) to have matured to some- 
thing more polished and enduring. We can dis. 
cover no extract fitting to be detached, by way 
of example. 

Aletheia ; or, The Doom of Mythology, &c. By 

W.C. Kent. Longmans. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL glossary is not the worst por- 
tion of this volume; though the principal poem 
is pretty closely a rhythmical account of the 
heathen gods and demi-gods and mythic creations 
of Greece. The author has put a great deal of 
such classic reading into writing, and Aletheia is 
altogether rather a display of this sort, than a 
composition constructed for any obvious purpose, 
The elaboration overloads the design—if design 
there be—and we get weary of the endless imper- 
sonations of trees, streams, fountains, &c. &c., 
with which the vivid Greek imagination peopled 
an ideal world. Towards the close, Aletheia 
comes to dispel the poet’s long pagan dream, and 
a few stanzas will exemplify his style, as she de- 
nounces his love of the past poetic times:— 

“Know that the classic phantoms thou hast seen 

Were but the symbols of terrestrial feeling ; 
Know that thy mind in impious mood hath been, 
When down before their ghastly presence kneeling; 


Know that these Godheads are, in sooth and dead, 
The Pagan devils of the Christian creed. 
Beauteous and noble though their shapes appear’d— 
Grand incarnations of ideal vice !— 
More in proportion should their sway be fear’d, 
As with superior charms their looks entice 
The admiration that enkindles awe, 
And renders Sin Beatified thy Law. 
Hearken, poor nursling of the earth, while I 
Touch thee to penitence with simple words : 
Respond thy fears! as, when night zephyrs sigh, | 
Stirr’din their nests, chaunt forth the dreaming birds; 
Give ear, believing, to the truths I tell, 
Nor in thy soul let sceptic terrors dwell. 


Mourn not ‘Decause, with fabled shades of eld 
Poetic loveliness hath passed away ; 
Nor think because this age hath ne’er beheld, 
Or Pan at dawn, or Dis at shut of day, 
That therefore Earth hath lost one charm the more, 
That therefore man no longer may adore. 
See in the banishment of false belief 
But nobler cause for human gratitude, 
And in the grand decree, no theme of grief, 
That spurn’dthe Glory to exalt the Good, 
Th’ angelic change that purified the world, 
And realms of error into chaos hurl’d. 
Pause not in horror o’er the tomb of Greece, 
But recognise in every ruin’d shrine 
A mournful guerdon of eternal peace, 
A surety of bliss for ever thine : 
Deny no more that blessed boons befel 
The globe, when demons vanished into hell.” 
Pandemonium. By Asmodeus. 8vo. E. Wilson. 
A LEAN Poet is turned out of Pandemonium, and 
revisits Earth, to sing a description of the place 
he has left, and the new victims brought to it. 
Popes, emperors, and individuals, by name, are 
introduced; and such a mixture! Calvin, the 
late Railway King, Hudson, Richard II1., Heary 
VIII., Mahomet, George IV., Buonaparte,J oshua, 
the son of Nun, Luther, Lord Gough, Sir C. Ne 
pier, the Members of the Royal Academy, authors 
and editors of newspapers, starved tailors, . 
&c.,and Satan gives a grand dinner, and toasts a” 
songs finish the diabolical entertainment. 
Aurora, &¢. By Mrs. H.R. Sandbach. Pickering: 
Avrora, we fear, cannot be deemed all ros 
colour. 
‘* Peace-ministering Angels 
Then fly with glad evangels. 
To meet the conquering soul ; 
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In its divine foundation, 
Unshaken by temptation, 
And ’mid the wreck, still whole : 


The triumph ofthe Patriot, 
Whose holy ardour waited not 
For promise nor reward ; 
But in the Senate fearless, 
And in the battle careless, 
His Country’s foemen dared : 


He who with great fidelity, 
With pride and with humility, 
Trusted the good in store; 
Preached the great advent boldly, 
And !ooked on caution coldly, 
And lived by faith the more.’’ 


Isan unchosen specimen, but speaks fairly for 


the rest. 


Wild Flowers from Germany. By F. Du 
Bourdieu. Belfast: Henderson. 
Tue subjects, obtained from the peasants of 
North Germany, are put into fair verse, but the 
chief novelty lies in the nationality of some of the 
themes and the peculiarity of their rhythm. Some 
are martial, some amatory, some familiar, and all 
vorthy of a tasteful soldier’s pen. 
In Memoriam. Moxon. 

A BLANK title-page, but a volume of touching 
poetry. A fine apostrophe to Love prefaces it, 
and then it glides into a series of elegiac regret 
and pathos. Witness the second piece :— 


“ Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head ; 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones, 


The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 


O! not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale ! 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 


And gazing on te sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
,. U seem to fail from out my blood, 
And grow incorporate into thee.’’ 


Some one lost by death, in 1833, is lamented 
on this silver harp, and the tones are instinct 
with nature and beautiful sorrow:— 


“To Sleep I give my powers away ; 
My will is bondsman to the dark ; 
I sit within a helmless bark, 
And with my heart I muse and say : 


*O heart, how fares it with thee now, 
That thou should’st fail from thy desire, 
Who scarcely darest to inquire 

What is it makes me beat so low ?? 


Something it is which thou hast lost, 
Some pleasure from thine early years. 
Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost ! 


Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
Allnight below the darken’d eyes ; 
With morning wakes the will, and cries, 

‘Thou shalt not be the fool of loss.” 


And how true 


“One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
Taat ‘ Loss is common to the race ’— 
Py 7 





n is the Pp 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain, 
That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 
Too common ! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.’’ 

Ifby a female hand, as it purports to be, we 
Welcome to the Muses’ banquet, melancholy 
though the music be, one of their sweetest min- 
wels. We conclude with one other affecting 
‘pecimen, leaving all the rest, equally pathetic to 
vesought and stored Jn Memoriam :— 


“ The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
‘From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crown’d with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walk’d began 

To slant the fifth autumnal! s!ope, 

As we descended following Hope, 
There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 
Who broke our fair companionship, 

And spread his mantle dark and cold; 

And wrapped thee formless in the fold, 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip; 

And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste; 
And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
I'he Shadow sits and waits for me.’’ 





SUMMARY. 
By Currer Bell. 

and Co. 
A FourTH edition of this popular novel in a 
single cheap volume is a boon to the general 
reader, and a type of that new order of publica- 
tion which is laudably favourable to the diffusion 
of amusement or graver information, by lower- 


Jane Eyre. Smith, Elder, 


ing prices after the productions have been s0 | 


widely circulated at a higher rate, as to suffice 
for the fair remuneration of the authorship. The 


fair writer, in a preface, speaks gratefully of the | 


liberal exertions of her publishers, and enthusi- 


astically of the moral-reforming powers of Mr. | 


Thackeray. 

Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland. 
Hugh Miller. Johnstone and Hunter. 

A SECOND edition of a very delightful collection 


By 


of Cromarty traditions, stories of all times and | 
kinds, and fine bits of old ballad and other poetry. | 


Mr. Miller has enlarged his original design by a 
third; and thus preserved for us many more of 
the auld-lang-syne memories which are so fast 
passing into oblivion in our utilitarian age. The 
writer’s own powers of description are of a high 
order, both as regards natural scenery and the 
supernatural of legendary lore. Altogether it is 
'a book to entertain every class of readers, with 
every variety of matter. 

Prescott's History of the Conquest of Peru. 

| Vol. III. Bentley. 


valuable and interesting work, a fit companion to 
the similar “ History of the Conquest of Mexico.” 
Re-issues of this kind are wholesome, and wel- 
come to literature and instruction, and we could 
, well wish that they superseded the trifling pro- 
| ductions, which can hardly amuse while they 
| “insignificate” the minds of readers. 

An Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies. 
By G. W. Francis. Simpkin, Marshali, and Co. 
THE appearance of a fourth edition proclaims the 
merits of this volume, the most complete account 
of the beautiful tribe of plants to which it refers 
that has ever issued from the press. It is com- 
prehensive, practical, and distinct. All that bo- 
tanical science has settled or debated on the sub- 
ject is fully and fairly stated; the descriptions and 
illustrations are all that could be required; and 
the derivation of the names, the /aditats, and 
every other needful information, are systemati- 
cally arranged, so as to render the book an ex- 

cellent vade mecum on Ferns and their Allies. 

Ada Greville; or, Woman’s Constancy. By 
P. Leicester, Esq. 3 vols, Churton. 

Sucu a lighting up of love as Ada Greville expe- 
rienced must be rare in the world. As she is 
passing through the ante-room to be presented to 
Queen Victoria on a levee-day, she hears a voice, 
and her heart is slain. It has proceeded from a 
handsome Lieutenant Howard, and the banker’s 
enamoured daughter gets into acombustion which 
nothing can extinguish. Her papa is conse- 
quently ruined, and she goes the whole hog, a da 
Marcus Antonius, “all for love, or the world 
well lost.” It is not lost however, for the par- 
ties are transported to the East Indies; where, 
after many vicissitudes, matters are smoothed, 
and the needful consummation cffected. As a 
work of literature, the less that is said of this pro- 
duction the better; but it belongs to a class to 
which we suppose a number of sheer novel 
readers may still adhere. 





Tis neat volume fiuishes the cheap edition of a | 


Vol. XIV. 


| Alison’s History of Europe. 
Blackwoods. 

| WiTH a copious and excellent index, this volume 
concludes the new edition, with portraits, of Mr. 

Alison’s great and justly celebrated work. It 
embraces the historico-poetic winding up of the 
| mighty drama—Waterloo and St. Helena. What 
imaginative author could have devised such a 
dénouement ? With the whole world for a stage, 
and such actors, Romance indeed would fall in- 
finitely short of the Realities of the scene. It closed 
the tragedy of millions of human beings sacrificed 
to mad ambition and the lust of power. At the last, 
the greatest performers seemed to be nothing else 
than mere puppets or instruments in the hands of 
| aFate like that of Grecian fable, superior in power 
|tomenand gods, It was like magic: superhuman. 
Alison’s History will for ever remain a grand 
tableau of events, the wonderful nature and im- 
portance of which can never be surpassed, “ come 
what come may,” and much there is to come in the 
womb of time. 

| Alison’s Essays. Vol. 11. Blackwoods. 

| AwaiTinG the third and last issue of this able 








| collection, we shall merely say of this volume 
that it is exceedingly various, and displays the 
talents of the author in many a strong light. 
, Between Robert Bruce and M. Lamartine there is 
| a strangely diversified field, and the author has 
occupied several portions of it, as his subjects sug- 
gested, with very acute and valuable cultivation. 
The Earl's Daughter. By the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D- 
Longmans. 
AT the time there was a great dispute about the 
introduction of organs, or other musical instru- 
ments, into churches (the former being denounced 
as “the Devil's Box of Whistle-pipes”); one of 
the disputants per contra said he did not see why 
the Devil should have all the benefit of music on 
his side. So it seems Mr. Sewell considers it in- 
expedient that profane literature should have the 
run of novels; and has here given us another of 
| his religious incubations in this very question- 
| able form. We deem it radically bad and vicious. 
| The union is incongruous, and the end is aimed 
at by the most objectionable means. People do 
not want to drink, dance, and make merry in 
| places of worship, and it is equally out of taste 
and wisdom to preach in story books and cant in 
fictions. 
The Vale of Cedars. By Grace D’Aguilar. 
Groombridge and Sons. 
ParTAakeEs of the same evil, but not to such an 
extent. A Jewish maiden-martyr, Christian per- 
secutors, Spain and the Inquisition in the 15th 
century, furnish the materials for a stirring and 
romantic tale; in which the views of various 
faiths are expounded, and conscientiousness (with 
toleration) in all enforced. 
The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Translated by 
P. Bannerman. Blackwoods. 
WE cannot say much either for the fidelity or the 
beauty of this translation. The Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise of the great Italian are beyond the 
grasp of our emulous countryman, and the rhym- 
ing throughout exceedingly faulty. The attempt 
does not succeed beyond a laudable exercise of 
the poetic faculty, and, we may hope, a training 
for higher poetic execution. 
A Career in the Commons. By W. L. Harle. 
Longmans. 
Mr. Harze addresses his letters to a young 
Member of Parliament, whom he tells, in his first 
epistle—“ You well remember, I dare say, my 
frequent prophecies that you would one day 
rival Canning in eloquence and wit, and the 
plodding Joseph Hume in application and arith- 
metic.” He, nevertheless, proceeds to give this 
gifted M.P. rules for his conduct on all occasions; 
and we need only state that the task enables him 
to enter upon every political question that has 
been, is, or can be agitated, and deliver ultra- 
liberal opinions upon them. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

June 7th.—(Last * Friday Evening Meeting.”).— 
Mr. Faraday ‘* On Certain Conditions of Freez- 
ing Water; or, on the Philosophy of Water and 
Ice,” some points of which brought forward 
were, as Mr. Faraday said, new, some old, some 
his own, some belonging to ofhers; all, kowever, 
relating to the attractions the particles of water 
exert among themselves or upon other bodies, 
were of exceeding interest and connected with 
the highest and deepest principles of natural 
philosophy. The first point illustrated was 
the extraordinary affinity of water for other 
bodies, the proot of which was the heat evolved 
when water was poured ondry, or anhydrous sul- 
phate of copper. He could show, he suid, a 
thousand instances of attraction of water, yet, 
notwithstanding, ice (particles of water asso- 
ciated together) exhibits the perfect expulsion 
from water of every other thing. There is no 
purer substance in nature than ice (a most 
beautiful block, 140 lbs, weight, from Norway, as 
transparent and clear as air, was in the theatre), 
and if water were made impure purposely, every 
impurity would be expeiled in the act of freezing. 
One proof of this nature is, that in sea water 
ice there is no trace of salt. The proofs brought 
forward was the effect of tests on specimens of 
water. Cistern and well water were clouded 
with muriates by nitrate of silver, but in the 
water from the melted Norway ice, there were 
none. And again, under the solution of soap 
test,2proving the presence of sulphates, which 
render water hard, the ice water gave the lather 
at once toa single drop, but seven or eight por- 
tious of the test were required to produce the 
same effect in either of the others. This was a 
true measure of differences of purity, but, under 
the finest tests, no trace of saline impurity could 
be detected in the ice water. The next experi- 
ment, freezing a ‘solution of indigo, showed how 
completely matter was expelled. To produce 
transparent ice artificially is difficult—it is always 
impure or turbid from air; he had tried boiling, 
and repeated distillation to drive out the air, but 
he never could get clear ice. He then thought of 
brushing over the water whilst it was freezing, 
and he succeeded. This operation he performed 
in the indigo solution by turning a feather round 
constantly in the tube placed in the freezing 
mixture; the particles of ice being thus kept 
separate to allow the foreign matter and airto 
escape. <A vesicle of ice, perfectly transparent, 
was withdrawn from the tube, which, when dis- 
solved, was also perfectly colourless. Sulphuric 
acid was also similarly expelled. The ice of the 
acid water stirred with the same feather as in 
the indigo experiment exhibited no bubble, no 
irregularity, no tinge of colour, and the ice water 
no acid power. Ammonia likewise, as being a body 
of an opposite class, was shown to be subject to 
the same expulsion, There was no trace of am- 
monia in the ice or ice water, and the ammonia 
left behind in the water whence the ice was taken 
had increased in strength. The fact, however, 
of expulsion in regard to air is most curious; the 
affinity is stronger, owing to the necessity of air 
for the existeuce, in water, of animals and plants, 
aud it is most diflicult to expel air from water. 
Freezing sess it free, although as in ordinary ice 
full of air bubbles, it becomes mechanicaily 
mixed with the ice particles. What particular 
condition there may be by which air escapes in 
the Norway and American Lakes, Mr. Faraday 
could not say, but he could say that if brushed or 
disturbed whilst freezing, the ice would be clear 
and pure like the Norway block before him, like 
ice seen at waterfalls, or the icicles he remem- 
bered seeing after the burning of the Argyle 
Rooms. In both the latter cases the air is dashed 
away as the water was thrown against the ice or 
icicle. When Mr. Faraday found that ice con- 
tained no air, he wrote to Prof, Donnet, of 





Brussels, who discovered that water free from | 
air did not boil until its temperature was raised 
to 300 deg. F., and that it then bursts out at 
once, to ask him whether water from ice 
similarly explodes, and to try it under oil. He) 
did try it, and the ice water did explode. This | 
experiment, placing pieces of ice in small flasks 
of oil over spirit lamps, melting and heating up 
to explosion, was like the other several illustra- , 
tions of the evening most successfully exhibited. | 
In conclusion Mr. Faraday remarked upon; 
another curious point the philosophy of ice dis- | 
closes—namely: the power of solidifying pos- } 
sessed by particles in contact with two particles, | 
and upon Prof. Thompson’s recent discovery, 
that pressure influences the freezing of water or 
the thawing of ice. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue following are selections from the proceedings 
of the Society. 

Exiract of a Letter from M. d’ Arrest to Sir J. 
F. W. Herschel, Bart.— The new planet Hygeia 
having been found again by Dr. Galle on the 
14th of March, emerging from the morning twi- 
light as a star of the 12th magnitude, I have 
applied corrections to the orbit, insufficiently | 
known by the observations of the first period of | 
visibility. I therefore take the liberty to present 
to you, by this letter, my elements No. V., to- 
gether with an ephemeris, which may perhaps 
prove useful to English observers, no other com- 
putations having been published, as, I believe, re- 
lating]to this pianet.” 

ELEMENTS OF HYGEIA. NO, V. 
1849, April 15, Uh, Berlin M.T. 
degs. m. 8. 


Mean longitude ...esee00. 193 7 34°93 er Equinox, 


1849, Jan. 0, 





Long. of perihelion... 226 39 53°89 
Long. of the asc. node .... 257 55 39°11 


Inclination ...+.seeseseee 3 46 69°12 

Angle of excentricity...... 5 23 2264 

LO. @e<<0s cocececcccvere 0°4944079 

Excentricity ....cccesescce 0°0939280 

Mean daily motion......+. 643//2723 (sider.) 

Sider. period .....e.eeee0 2147 Mean solar days. 


EPNEMERIS OF HYGEIA, FOR BERLIN MEAN MIDNIGHT®* 


R.A. | Deel. 





Log. Dist. Log. 7. 

















'deg. m. 8. ldeg. m. s, 
June 17 | 292 48 49°3/ 22 6 13°93 | 029960 | 0°46871 
19 | 293 28 5i-2| 24 6 597 | 0°29748 
211293 7 532] 22 7 50°0 2955 046916 
23 | 292 45 589 | 22 8 43:3 | 0° 
25 | 292 23 14°22} 22 9 39°5 "2 0°46962 
27 | 291 59 45°0 | 2210 37-4 | Ors 
29 | 291 35 384) 22 11 36°0 | 0:29:05 0°47008 
July 1 | 291 10 57°8 | 22 12 343 | 0°28926 
3 | 290 45 499) 22 13 315 6°28871 0°47055 
5 | 290 20 2i°9 | 22 14 268 0°28540 
7 | 289 54 41-0 | 22 15 19°5 | 0°28833 | 047055 
9 | 289 28 62-0 | 22 16 8:9 | 0-28351 
11} 289 3 21 | 22 16 545 | 028893 | 0°47102 
13 | 288 37 21:0 | 22 17 35°38 | 0-25960 
15 | 288 11 55°3 | 22 18 117 | 6°29051 | 0°47197 
17 | 287 46 5u°G | 22 18 41°7 | 029167 
19 | 287 22 13:9 22 19 62} 0-29306 | 047244 
21 | 286 48 100 | 22 19 246 | 0-29459 
23 | 286 24 45 8{ 22 19 37-0 | 0°29655 | 0747292 
25 | 286 2 6°) 22 19 42:3 | 0-29863 
27 | 285 50 189} 22 19 42-2 | 930092 | 0-47341 
29 | 235 29 28-4 | 22 19 35°] | O-se342 
31 | 285 9 411-22 19 21:7 0 30611 047390 





Reckoned from the apparent equincx. 

Spots on Jupiter.—Mr. Lassell submitted a 
sketch of Jupiter, as seen on the 27th March, 
1850, at 11h 11m, G.M.T., with his 20-foot equa- 
torial reflector, 24 inches’ aperture, power 430, 
delineating the phenomena of the disk of Jupiter. 
The white spots (six in number) are most re- 
markable. The principal spot is exactly half way 
overatllh. They are all perfectly round, dis- 
tinct, and bright. “The largest is as plain as I 
have seen with the 9-foot, the disk of a satellite 
just entered within the limb, and as well defined. 
They are striking phenomena. 11h 20m. ‘The 


spots keep their relative positions, as they are 
carried along by Jupiter's rotation; and there are 
no other similar spots on the disk. I tried 22 and 
20 inches’ aperture, but there was no improvement 





of definition.” 





Prof. Weisse has determined to work up there. 
maining zones of Bessel from + 15 degs. to + 45 
degs., and in order that the work may come the 
sooner into the hands of astronomers, it will be 
divided into four parts, each of which will contain 
six hours of right ascension. 

Mr. Hind says, ‘I discovered on the 4th of 
January last a rather conspicuous nebula, the 
position of which for 1850 is— 

R.A. 12h 0m 33s 16. N.P.D. 23d 59m 303 1, 

“Tt is elliptical, and has a decided nuclear 
condensation. 

**¢ In October, 1845, I found a highly-coloured 
crimson, or even scarlet, star in Orion, far the 
most deeply coloured object Ighave yet seen, Its 
mean place for 1850 is— 

R.A. 4h 52m 46s 76. N.P.D. 105d 2m 0s 9:3, 

Mr. Fletcher sends the following remarks on 
the brightness of VPolluz:—‘In the Celestial 
Cycle Captain Smyth remarks, ‘ This star has 
been suspected of varying in lustre, since it is 
recorded as having at times been brighter than 
Castor, whence Bradley rated it of tive first mag- 
nitude; others have classed it of the third rank; 
but Ptolemy, Tycho, Lacaille, Zach, and all the 
best authorities classify it as of the second.’ Atthe 
moment I am writing Polluz is obviously and 
unmistakably brighter than Castor, and I think 
it brighter, at any rate fully as bright, as a Urse 
Majoris. How long it may have been so I am 
unable to say, and can only speak of the present 
appearance.’” 

Extract of a note from Mr. G. S. Spreckley, of 
Shang Hai, to the Secretary, respecting n Argus.— 
‘On my voyage from Suez to Penang, my atten- 
tion was excited by the unexpected splendour of 
1 Argis, which is now « large first magnitude, 
surpassing every other star in the constellation 
except Canopus. . . . Seen with the naked 
eye, or with a glass, there was a manifest diffe- 
rence in colour between the rays of light from its 
SW. and from its NE. position, the former being 
brilliant red, and the latter bluish green. Isita 
double star?’ 

Dr. Forster calls attention to the simulta- 
neous phenomena of numerous solar spots and 
unusual cold, which have occurred since March 
18th. It is remarkable (he says) that during the 
nights of severest cold the wind has blown from 
the south and south-east, which is to be viewed in 
connexion with the extraordinary cold felt in the 
Levant, and particularly at Constantinople, 
during the present spring. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

CampBripex.—The Porson Prize.—On Tuesday the Por- 
son Prize for the best translation into Greek verse of the 
passage in The Merchant of Venice, Act 5, scene }, begin- 
ning “How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 
and ending “ Let no such man be trusted,’ was adjudged 
to W. Owen, of St. John’s College. f 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the best English Ode on 
the late Queen Adelaide was adjudged to Julian Fane, of 
Trinity College, aad ; 

The Camden Medal for the best exercise composed 10 
Latin Hexameter Verse, subject, “ Mare Arcticum,” Wa 
adjudged to J. L. Hammond, of Trinity College. 

June 10th.—The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the nat 
English ode on the late Queen Adelaide has been a judge 
to Ju'ian Fane, of Trinity College. es 

Sir William Browne’s Medais.—These medals have » 
adjudged to the undermentioned :—Greek Ode, P. — 
Trinity College; Latin ode, W. Raynes, Clare-hall ; Ep! 
grams, W. Wayte, King’s College. 4 

Oxrorp, June6.—The Rev. R. H. Podmore, M.A., an! 
Mr. R. Potts of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, were admit 
ad eundem, and the following degrees were conferred := 

Bachelor in Medicine with License to Practise.—\ 
T. Coote, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke. G 

Master of Arts.—Rev.T. Gwynn, Chaplain ; . B 
Thomas, Christchurch ; Rev, J. Acton, Exeter; Rev. ¥+ 
Lott, Balliol. rae 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. A, Richards, Trinity, ot 
Compounder ; Lord R. Cecil, Christchurch ; J. nl a 
mond, Fellow of St. John’s; R. B. Morier, Balliol; 
Docker, Queen’s. 

The Arnold Prize for the Encouragement of the - 
of History, Ancient and Modern.—the following " 
is proposed for the year 1551, being the first oo dees? 
new prize :—‘t Whence arose the greatness and the 
of the power of Carthage.” 
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LATEST NEWS OF MR. LAYARD. 
Letters have been received from our enter- 
prising countryman 60 late as the 10th of April, 
and dated from Arban, on the River Khabour. 
Our readers will remember that the last accounts 
from this quarter in the Literary Gazette men- 
tioned Mr. Layard’s purpose of penetrating into 
the Desert, which he has now done, and explored 
for three weeks, meeting with numerous traces 
of ancient population, though not so productive 
of antiquities as was hoped for. His present 
site, however, is richer in archeological remains, 
and is important, as these are undoubtedly Assy- 
rian, and thus establish the fact of the extent of 
that empire. Two winged bulls and other frag- 
ments have been discovered among the ruins. 
The country around is described as beautiful. 
The meadows rich in herbage, and the banks of 
the Khabour literally gemmed with flowers. 
Mr. hayard was desirous to examine this river to 
its mouth; but the Arabs in that direction were 
hostile to those whom he ranked among his 
friends, and amid whose dromedaries, flocks, and 


tents, he was located. The Sheikh‘and his ladies , 


and all the tribe were kind and hospitable ; and 
we trust arrangements may bo made with the 
inimical parties wherever they interpose between 
Mr. L. snd his interesting discoveries. 

In his letter, that gentleman says that he thinks 


Major Rawlinson wrong in some of his topo- | 


graphy, and that the chronological deductions 
eannot as yet be considered settled. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


June 1st.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. | 


The Secretary read a paper communicated by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, con- 
sisting of an official letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, from H. B. E. Frere, Esq., Resident at Sat- 
tara, respecting a Library of Arabic MSS. at Beja- 
pore. ‘i'hese MSS. are probably the remains of a 
royal library ; and they appear to have been bestowed 
by the Kings of Bejapore, together with other valu- 
ables, upon the Asar Mahal, a kind of religious esta- 
blishment charged with the custody of some asdr, 
or relics of the prophet Mahommed, and comprising 
also a kind of theological college or school. The 
building is one of the few large edifices in Bejapore 
which remain in tolerable preservation, and must 
have been remarkable for its size and magnificence, 
even in the most glorious days of Bejapore ; but its 
religious establishment and endowment have dwin- 
dled down to the lowest grade. A beam in the roof 
of the large hall has lately cracked, and threatens 
destruction to the whole building, unless speedily 
remedied. The library is a small room on the 
ground floor, fitted up with shelves and cupboards; 
but the white ants having penetrated through the 
walls, the MSS. are now kept in boxes. The books 
appear to have been neglected of late years, until 
found by M. D’Ochoa, a French subject, who tra- 
velled in the country about six or eight years ago, 
being one of the numerous savans appointed during 
the time of M. Villemain to make literary and scien- 
tific collections in various parts of the world. This 
gentleman drew the attention of Colonel Ovans, then 
Resident at Sattara, to these MSS., and, through 
the Resident’s influence with the Raja, M. D’Ochoa 
was allowed to examine them. He partially arranged 
the MSS., separating the more perfect from the mu- 
tilated and useless; and it is owing to his care that 
the destruction of the library has not been more com- 
plete. As it is, however, there are many boxes of 
half-eaten fragments and portions of volumes, 
equalling in bulk the more perfect remains. There 
is also reason to believe that many of the more or- 
namental and valuable MSS. have been sold by the 
needy custodians of the building, and rapacious go- 
Yernment servants. M. D’Ochoa made a partial 
catalogue of the books, which has, to some extent, 
prevented subsequent depredation. In 1844, the 

mbay Government inquired of the Sattara Govern- 
ment whether proper care was taken of the library, 


and an answer was given, which was hardly justi- 
fied by the state of the library when visited by Mr. 


Frere, in 1848. He found that it had been long 
abandoned to rats and destructive insects; so that 
although the injury occasioned since M. D’Ochoa’s 
visit had not been great, a few years more of such 
neglect would have completed the destruction of the 
whole. The subject was again brought to the no- 
tice of the Raja of Sattara, and, under his sanction, 
proper means were resorted to for securing them 
from further destruction, and for keeping them 
under the inspection of responsible persons. Some 
additions were made to the catalogue, but these 
were of little value, as not a single Arabic scholar 
could be found throughout Bejapore and the neigh- 
bourhood competent to draw up a satisfactory ac- 
count of the books. When Mr. Frere returned to 
| Sattara, he found there a Mahommedan gentleman 
, from Hyderabad, who was reputed an accomplished 
| Arabic scholar, This gentleman remained there 
| several months, during which time he drew up, in 
'the Hindustani language, a complete catalogue 
raisonné of the MSS., which, according to his own 
; Statement, is sufficient to enable a scholar to iden- 
| tify the works, and to obtain a general knowledge 
| of their contents and value. Mr. Frere suggests, 
that if his account should prove unsatisfactory, a 
competent scholar should be deputed to examine 
and describe the books, for many of them seem to 
be of great value. He also suggests that they 
should be removed, either to Bombay or to the 
library at the India House, where they would be 
safer, and more accessible to the learned. Some 
objections might be made to their removal by their 
| custodians, but Mr. Frere suggests that they should 
be compensated by Government undertaking the 
repair of the building, thus averting the loss of a 
specimen of a very peculiar and magnificent style 
of architecture. The less rare and valuable volumes 
might be left, and the loss of the others might be 
supplied by a complete set of works in the native 
languages, published by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. These books would be of more practical 
value than those removed, and might form the 
basis of a library as useful, and as much used by the 
modern inhabitants as the old library was by their 
ancestors. Some discussion followed the reading 
of this communication. It was determined to apply 
for a copy of the catalogue; and much satisfaction 
was expressed that, in consequence of Bejapore 
being now under British rule, any further destruc- 
tion of this library cannot be apprehended. 

The second paper read was an account of the 
Inscriptions of Warraputa, a cataract in the river 
Essiquibo, by Dr. G. R. Bonyan. Warraputa con- 
sists of two rapids, between which there is a bed of 
boulders, all of which are coated with a black glaze, 
formed by the iron of the rock being converted into 
a sesquioxide by the action of the water. On these 
rocks there are figures which forcibly strike the mind 
as being written characters, and not mere capricious 
marks, They are about ten inches high, deeply 
cut, and very distinct. The writer proceeded to 
infer that the inscription is in a Semitic character, 
and argued that the languages of various Guianian 
tribes strongly support the inference by the affinity 
of many words to their synonymes in Hebrew, in 
support of which theory he produced a number of 
like sounding words. The writer then proceeded 
to contrast the characters with those of ancient 
alphabets, and contended that they bore a general 
resemblance to some Semitic character in its rudest 
and earliest form, having a general resemblance in 
a certain set of cognate Semitic alphabets, and in 
no others. He then entered into a comparison of 
several of the characters, and, in couclusion, laid 
down certain inferences as not unfairly deducible: 
1. That the inscriptions are significant; 2. That 
their meaning must be sought in some ancient 
Semitic dialect; and, lastly, That they were inscribed 
by a civilised people," at a remote period of anti- 
quity. Who these people were cam only be the 











subject of remote conjecture; except, indeed, the 
obscure allusions to the lest ten tribes assumes 
something like the semblance of a probability 
through these writings. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS OF TUE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical; 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—United 
Service Institution, (Mr. Bourne ‘‘On the Navigation of 
Shallow Rivers by Steam,”) 3 p.m. 

Tucsday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticuitural, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Geolegical, (1. ‘On a Section of the 
Lower Greensand near Devizes,’’? by William Cunnington, 
Esq. 2. On the Age of the Fossiliferous Sands and 
Gravels of Farringdon,’’ by R. A. C. Austen, Esq., F.G.S.) 
64 p.m.—Royal Botanic, (Promenade) 84 p.m.—Archeeolo) 
gieal Association (Council), 4 p.m—United Service Institu- 
tion, (Mr. Brayley ‘‘ On the Natural History and Compara- 
tive Properties of the Different Kinds of Mineral Fuel,’ 
3 p.m. 

Thureday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.n.—Numis- 
matic, (Anniversary) 7 p-m. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tur Exhibition of Ancient Foreign Masters, to- 
gether with productions of our own country, is, 
we rejoice to state, very honourable to English 
art. Side by side with the ehef d’euvres of the 
highest order, our own More, Reynolds, Lely, 
Dodson, Beechey, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wil. 
son, Collins, Liverseege, Ramsey, Newton, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Calleott, Northcote, Crome, Stothard 

West, and Wilkie, do not shine as inferior stars, 
but some of their works as co-equal with the best 
of any hand or time. This is truly gratifying, 
and ought greatly to encourage the patronage of 
our living artists. 

Glancing over the gallery, we will not go into 
the tiresome repetition of criticisms upon produc- 
tions which have been animadverted upon till the 
gallery is utterly exhausted, but throw out such 
remarks as occur to us in walking round the 
rooms. 

Nos. 2 and 12 are said to be an Earl of Essex 
and Queen Mary, by Sir A. More, and the latter 
particularly a good portrait. But we doubt their 
affiliation, and would like to learn the authority 
on which the characters are ascribed. Neither 
the dress nor the features are such as we can 
consider to belong to the Queen. It is more like 
the wife of some eminent citizen. 

No. 7, Moses Striking the Rock, by Murillo, is 
a gloricus sketch; and a portrait of himself by 
Memlinch, No. 11, a curious specimen of Early 
Art. Two Cuyps are splendid examples of his 
magic skill. No. 9,a river view, with boats, a 
perfect halo of sunshine, and No. 20, on a larger 
scale, a landscape and figures, yet more wonder- 
ful for its erial beauties. Of both there is a fine 
landscape, No. 16, and No. 19, a Rubens and 
Snyders tinged with queer humours, but match- 
less in animal execution. No, 28, is a charming 
Rubens landscape. The Duchess of Lorraine, by 
Rembrandt. No. 21, were it for the hands alone, 
would immortalize his pencil. No. 24, the Em- 
barkation of William IIL, by Backhuysen, is of 
historical value, and most decided matter of fact. 
No. 27, the Toilet of Venus, A. Carracci ; the car- 
nations, if ever there were any, have turned into 
blue skin, Martin Schon, No. 35, is a very 
curious old picture of the death of Mary of Bur- 
gundy. No. 37, is an unusual horizontal lined 
Ruysdael, and No. 39, a fine one by him and A. 
Vandevelde. No. 42, Our Saviour in the storm, is 
a remarkable sea-piece, by Rembrandt ; and No. 
47, a capital De Koninck. Crome, of Norfolk, 
supplies several landscapes equal to the finest 
Hobbimas.—(See Nos. 51 and 100.) 

Jan Steen is in full force, as No. 57 will testify. 
A River View, by Vander Neer, No. 80. A 
Claude, No. 122; A Titian, 123; A Salvator, 
168; and others, of various masters, are also 
among the treasures, which offer so various and 
vast a field for fadmiration and study. No 40, 
Europa, by Albano. No. 41, Nessus and Deja- 
nira, by Paduanino; and No, 45, Echo, quother 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











Albano, had better beenaway. They disfigure a | ternal arrangements it is almost unchanged. This 
aside of the North Room, notwithstanding} Board-room of the Brewers retains its original 


the excellencies near them. No. 129, Three 
Children of the Gaddi Family, by Da Vinci, are 
the “most apish humanities we ever saw; happily 
the family, as the catalogue assures us, is “ Ex- 
tinct.” We will not particularize our couatry- 
man, but will probably devote another sketch on 
the subject. 

Haghe's Portfolio of Sketches in Belgium and 

Germany. 1850. (27 plates.) 

THE vast territory of ancient Flanders, or Ger- 
mania Inferior (stretching from the Rhine to the 
Pas de Calais, and from ‘lréves to the German 
Ocean), now shrunk into the narrow limits of 
modern Belgium, is a country abounding with 
interest to the historian, the architect, the painter, 
or the agriculturist. Traces of its former splen- 
dour, taste, and opulence are to be found through 
the length and breadth of the land, from the most 
populous of its cities down to the most obscure of 
its villages. In the arts of sculpture, painting, 
printing, and agriculture, it took precedence both 
of England and France; and many of its early 
medireval writers are occasionally claimed by the 
latter country, merely because the place of their 
nativity has since fallen, by conquest, within the 
territorial limits of modern France. 

For specimens of the eminence the Flemings 
attained in architectural construction and decora- 
tion, we have never seen a work of more faithful 
delineation than the one before us; the more in- 
teresting from its being the work of a native of 
French Flanders, whose productions have long 
been the admiration of the lovers of fine art in 
this metropolis, where he may now be considered 
to have received his naturalization. 

In civic architecture the low countries have ever 
stood conspicuously pre-eminent; consequently, 
we find, amongst the most interesting drawings 
in this collection, specimens of both exterior and 
interior views of the halls of their corporate in- 
stitutions. Perhaps the most striking and ele- 
gant of these edifices is the Town-hall of Brus- 
sels, with its bold and graceful spire, in the midst 
of picturesque old buildings, the greater part of 
which were the halls of various corporations and 
guilds. The Guildhall of Oudenarde is another 
of these remarkable constructions, which, though 
of smaller dimensions, may advantageously vie 
with the former for the elegance of its propor- 
tions and its graceful decoration. To enable us 
the better to judge of the internal construction of 
these buildings, the artist has given us views of 
those venerable chambers, once the seat of coun- 
cil or of festivity, and animated them with groups 
of figures attired in the costume of the age. The 
most attractive amongst these is the corporation- 
room of the Brewers at Antwerp, which is the 
more interesting because its internal arrange- 
ments remain almost unchanged.* 

With reference to this ancient Guild, we are 
told that “the Institution of City Companies, 
Corporations, or Guilds, is of great antiquity in 
the Netherlands, and probably (we should say 
certainly) preceded their establishment in Eng- 
land. The spirit of association seems there to have 
been stronger, and the organization of the corpo- 
rate metiers more complete. The management of 
a common revenue, the desire of preserving a mo- 
nopoly of their craft, and of limiting the number 
of those allowed to practise it, seem to have been 
among the chief causes for these establishments 
in the Netherlands; they ramified through every 
town and city, and some of the finest antique 
edifices once belonged to these civic foundations, 

. The Brewers’ Guildhall, at Antwerp, is remarka- 
ble as one of the very few that has survived the 
changes of modern times. It is not so large or so 
splendid, it is true, as some others, but in its in- 





* Our readers will recollect the splendid picture of this 
subject in the New Water Colour i 


ibition. 





fire-place and furniture ; it is still hung with 
stamped and gilt leather, and lighted by chande- 
liers, all dating from the end of the seventeenth 
century. The picture over the fire-place is by 
Jordaens, and was painted for the spot where it 
hangs.” 

Perhaps it may not be known to all our 
readers, that the Bourse or Exchange of Antwerp 
served as the model for Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
Royal Exchange in London, or that before the 
erection of the present Bourse at Antwerp, busi- 
ness was transacted in the Factories or Consular 
residencies of the different European nations in 
that city. Amongst these ancient mercantile 
establishments or marts, the £nglish Bourse or 
Exchange is still in existence, as well as that re- 
presented in Mr. Haghe’s Portfolio, which is sup- 
posed to have belonged to the Spanish Consulate. 
It is built, like the others, much on the plan of 
the Antwerp and Gresham Exchanges, in the 
form of a court and cloister. 

Some of the town residences of these opulent 
merchants are still pointed out to strangers; and 
Mr. H. has judiciously selected one of them, 
which, embellished with his usual taste and skill, 
gives a truthful idea of the interior of such a man- 
sion infits pristine state two centuries ago. That 
which belonged to the celebrated mercantile family 
of the Fuggers of Augsbourg, in the time of 
Charles V., is one of the most remarkable in Ant- 
werp. 

Mr. H. does not leave this venerable city with- 
out obtaining a representation of that curious 
piece of ornamental iron-work by Quentin Matsys, 
placed over a fountain in front of the cathedral 
opposite to his grave and epitaph; and as the 
motive for its construction, which is here given, 
is so much more probable than the romantic ex- 
planation hitherto current, we gladly record it:— 

“ There is great elegance in this work of the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp: it adorns the market- 

lace in the front of the Cathedral, and has lately 

een restored. The figure which surmounts the 
graceful canopy of Gothic iron-work is a knight 
in armour,* with a@ glove in one hand, probably 
having reference to the Glove-market, which was 
once held on this spot. Quentin Matsys, first 
blacksmith, and afterwards painter, is buried at 
the foot of the tower of the Cathedral, on the left 
hand side of the entrance. The original monu- 
mental tablet has been removed to the Museum, 
and is replaced by a modern one. His epitaph is 
well known. 

“ Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellam. 

“The other productions of the hammer of 
Quentin Matsys, known to exist at present, a e 
the chandelier in the Church of Aerschot, sus 
pended over the grave of his wife; the iron crane 
which moves the cover of the Font at Dixmude; 
and the wrought-iron monument of King Edward 
IV. in the Chapel at Windsor.” 

Amongst the many proofs of our artist’s inde- 
fatigable researches for the discovery of unknown 
monuments of art in Flanders, we can partici- 
pate in the pleasure he must have felt at the 
sight of such a gem as the Rood-screen he found 
in the village Church of Aerschot, ia front of 
which is suspended the chandelier above-men- 
tioned, presented to the church by Quentin 








* This figure of a knight in armour was popularly said 
to represent the celebrated Antwerp Giant, who founded 
the city, and levied black-mail on all who navigated the 
Scheldt; or cut off the hands of those who resisted, and 
threw them into theriver. This legend, we were gravely 
told, was the origin of the name of Antwerp, from Haut, 
hand, and werpen, to throw. But the above more judi- 
cious conjecture, that the figure was intended to represent 
a knight throwing down his gauntlet, to indicate the site 
of the Glovers’ market, is in consonance with the emble- 
magic taste of the age of the Antwerp Blacksmith ; and we 
recommend Mr, Fairholt to “ make a note of it,” {for in- 
sertion in a future edition of his “ Lord Mayor’s Pageants,” 


Matsys, as a memorial of his wife, and a speci- 


men of his handicraft. 

“ Here,” says our guide, “is an exquisite work 
of architecture and sculpture, utterly unknown to 
English travellers, who stream in thousands across 
Belgium every summer! The village of Aerschot 
is situated on the Demer, away from the high 
road about twelve miles N.E. ot Louvain. The 
rood-screen or iubé is remarkable, not only for 
its elaborate execution, but also for the excellent 
preservation, in which not only the tracery, but 
even the numerous bas-reliefs and statuettes, all 
of good art, have been maintained down to the 
present day.” : 

Our migratory countrymen ought to be grate. 
ful for such an indication. 

The other specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture contained in this elegant publication are ofa 
magnificent character, but our space forbids that 
we should notice them. Some observations on one 
remarkable feature in the interior, the confes- 
sionals, are worthy of notice. Speaking of' those 
in the Church of St. Paul at Antwerp, Mr. H. 
observes: —“ It was probably not until after the 
Reformation that a separate closet was deemed ne- 
cessary for the duties of confession. We have 
here an example. These wooden structures, or- 
namented with finely-carved figures, size of life, 
which, at the beginning of the last century, were 
devised to serve as confessionals, contrast singu- 
larly with the simple arm-chair, which served for 
this purpose originally, and may still be seen in 
the chapel at Tréves.” (See pl. 22.) In his 
description of this chapel, he adds, “ the chair on 
which an elderly priest sits, receiving the confes- 
sions of a younger brother, may serve to repre- 
sent the original form of confessionals, a mere 
arm-chair. Such were in use down to the time of 
the Reformation ; and this may be the reason why 
we find no example of a confessional in any English 
church.” 

With one more exiract, because it is honour- 
able to the character of the Flemings, and inte- 
resting in a physiological point of view, we reluc- 
tantly take our leave of this fascinating volume, 
which cannot fail to find its way to the cabinets 
of every amateur of ancient art, both at home 
and abroad. 

“In the midst of the Campine, a desolate tract 
of moor and heath, occupying a large part of the 
province of Antwerp, to the east of that city 
stands a large village called Gheel, the inhabi- 
tants of which, chiefly peasants, have devoted 
themselves for centuries to a singular branch of 
industry. hey employ themselves in taking 
charge, of insane persons, who, to the number of 
700 or 800, are sent hither from all parts of Bel- 
gium, and they execute the trust with honesty, 
and feeling forbearance. The mild system of treat- 
ing lunacy has long prevailed here. Gheel is said 
to have become famous for the treatment of men- 
tal disease, from the martyrdom of an Irish saint, 
named Dympna, on this spot, and from the cures 
wrought upon pilgrims who have resorted hither 
for centuries to worship at her shrine, and adorp 
her relics. She has, in consequence, become the 
patron saint of Gheel, and her altar is 4 
very curious, elaborate combination of  wood- 
carving, with gothic tracery and —_— . 

Another example of the good effects of the 
gentle treatment of lunacy, connected with 
religious establishment, came under our _ 
vation some years ago. Ina retired part of the 
country, about two leagues from Tournay, has ww 
isted for more than two centuries a conventua 
establishment, founded by the order of the = 
devoted Sisters of Charity, as an asylum for t . 
relief, or cure, of alienated persons. poser Te} 
the Sisters has one of these untortunates confide 
to her care; and though the wards to all oe 
ance are as free as their warders, their “oe 
are never lost sight of, night or day. They. a 
the range of the whole establishment, con#s 
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of convent, with its quadrangle and dormitory, 
chapel, garden, and tarming establishment, all 
within a walled enclosure. The house is under 
the direction of an elder sister, called la supéri- 
eure, and the farm, when we were invited to pass 
a day in this hospitable and tranquil retreat, was 
under the management of a patriarchal looking 
countryman, who presided at our social meal, 
where the patients (many of them intelligent and 
well-educated persons) were alternately mingled 
with the sisters and their guests ; and nothing 
but kindness, good nature, and cheerfulness, pre- 
yailed at the well-spread board. A bandsome 
young lady, of good family and of an amiable 
disposition, whose disappointed affections had 
brought her to be an inmate of the asylum, and 
furnish another proof that 
“ Love to madmess nearly is allied ;’’ 

but at the same time to convince us that kind- 
ness and social intercourse could divert and 
alleviate the moody disposition of a mind dis- 
eased. 

Thus we have two instances of the efficacy of 
the mild treatment of lunacy amongst the pious 
peasantry of Flanders, in obscure villages, a few 
centuries before the philanthropic system was 
introduced into England.* 





The Emperor’s Cup, at Ascot, has been flown 
away with by Lord Eglinton’s Flying Dutchman; 
and a more rich and graceful design has not 
rewarded the most successful effort on the Turf. 
We had the pleasure of seeing it at Messrs 
Garrard’s, and, much as Mr. Cotterill has pre- 
viously done in this line of art; we think he has 
here surpassed himself. It representsthe Eighth 
Labour of Hercules, the Slaughter of Diomedes 
and his human-fed horses. ‘The boldness of the 
whole is worthy of the subject; and the conception 
such have would done honour to Flaxman. A 
higher compliment cannot be paid to an artist. 
The Queen’s Cup is another example of great 
beauty. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Wednesday. 

THE movement against literary piracy continues 
to gain ground. Quite recently, the publishers 
of Switzerland, in one of their great trade meet- 
ings, resolved to press on the Federal Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking decisive measures 
for putting an end to the scandal. This is gra- 
tifying enough, as far as it goes; but it is impos- 
sible to disguise from one’s self that the pub- 
lishers of a little country like Switzerland can- 
not do much without being seconded by their 
confréres of France, Germany, and England. 
Why, in heaven’s name, do these gentlemen not 
move? Their supineness proves them to be ut- 
terly indifferent to their own interests, and per- 
fectly callous to the interests of authors. The 
English publishers are the worst of the lot—they 
do nothing, and will do nothing: whereas, the 
French have plagued their Government into pro- 
jecting a treaty with the United States, and the 
Germans are quite ready to make all the pother 
they can the moment they see any prospect of 
advantage in it. 

The past week has been one of the best, in a 
literary point of view, that we have had for a 
very long time: the list of new publications is 
long, varied, with little or no political or socialist 
trash, and plentifully studded with “ books that 
are books.” In this we have a proof that litera- 
ture in France is only waiting for a return of po- 





A * See for farther fine illustrations of this humane and ef- 
ectual principle, the management of Hanwell by Dr. 
le, of Bethelem under its governors, and Dr. Webster, 


and other beneficent institutions at Perth, the Quakers near 
apd and other establishments of the same kind now hap- 
Ply spreading over the country, 


litical calm to resume all its wonted activity and 
all its former glory. In the batch of publications 
I notice reprints, by Didot, of several of the 
standard works of Chateaubriand; a condensation, 


tise, by the Bishop of Langres, on the grave ques- 
tion of Church and State; a very interesting and 
curious work on the forests of Gaul, ancient 
France, England, Italy, &c.; a volume of the Un- 
published Letters of Mary Adelaide of Savoy, 
Duchess of Bourgogne—which throws great light 
on many of the principal historical events and 
personages of her time; a charming series of 
Sketches from Constantinople, entitled “ Nuits 
du Ramazan,” by Gerard de Nerval, a popular 
Seuilletoniste ; a big volume of the works of Saint 
Just, the terrible Conventionist; a continuation 
of the Illustrated Edition of Defauconpret’s 
Translation of the complete works of Walter 
Scott; an admirable fuc-simile collection of Con- 
temporary Portraits of Eminent Individuals of 
the Sixteenth Century; a reprint of Boileau’s 
Satires; an Alphabetical and Analytical Table of 
all the Authors, Sacred and Profane, discovered 
or published in the forty-three volumes of the 
celebrated Cardinal Mai; a “ Month in Africa,” 
by Pierre Napoleon Buonaparte, &c. There have 
also been more than the usual average of works 
in the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, and Portu- 
guese languages; but, strange to say, there has 
not been a single publication in English. 
Although, as I said in my last, Paris cannot 
boast of having so many societies for the publica- 
tion of rare old works as London, the French 
provinces have, in that respect, a decided superi- 
ority over those of England. Indeed, it may 
safely be said, that there is not one of the an- 
cient provinces of France which has not its local 
Association. In Champagne there is one; in Flan- 
ders there are several; in Brittany there are two 
or three; in Provence also there is one, if not 
more. All the publications of all these Societies 
are curious; some of them are of really great 
literary or historical value; a few are in patois. 
By the way, would it not be well to get up a 


these quaint old works? Nota few of them, I 
assure you, throw great light on the old history 
of the “ old country.’ The French purpose mak- 
ing a grand show at the Grand Exhibition of ’51. 
Of course, their great display wili be in what are 
called articles de Paris, that is, the elegant orna- 
ments and gimeracks which so delight the Cock- 
neys in their first strolls on the Boulevards and in 
the Rue de la Paix. In ¢his line, of course, 
they will come off with flying colours. But they 
also meditate competition with the English in 
matters in which defeat will not be so cheerfully 
submitted to—printing, paper-making, bookbind- 
ing, lithographing, music-engraving, and so on. 
In typography especially, they already make sure 
of victory; and certainly they can, if they try, 
turn out some most exquisite specimens of Gut- 
tenberg’s art. Vous verrez. The National Print- 
ing Office itself intends to come into the field; 
and “1 calculate,” as Yankee Jonathan would 
say, that not all the printers of the three king- 
doms can rival its vast collection of types—it 
comprises almost every written language in the 
wide world, as well as most of the dead ones ! 
The truth of the old adage of “ give a dog a 
bad name,” &c., has just been singularly exempli- 
fied. Eugene Sue, you may remember, causes 
some of the most terrible events in the Mystéres 
de Paris to occur in the Allée des Veuves, a fine 
avenue in the Champs Elysées. This has had 
the effect of giving the unfortunate Allée—though 
as quiet, modest, well-behaved, moral street 
as need be—a detestable reputation : people have 
shunned it as if it were acavern of cut-throats— 
those condemned to live in it have felt themselves 
quasi-infamous—its rents have fallen, its shops 





stood empty, its business has dwindled away. 


by General O’Connor of his “‘ Monopoly ;” a Trea- | 
| tached to it. 


society for republishing in England the cream of 
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The owners of its houses, and its few remaining 
inhabitants and shopkeepers, have for months 
past been pestering the municipality of Paris to 
devise some means of restoring its fallen pro- 
sperity and removing the monstrous stigma at- 
At last, moved by compassion, the 
municipality has this week given permission to 
have the name changed to “Avenue de Mon- 


taigne.” The ex-Allée is in great jubiiation, 
and is crying with enthusiasm, “Je suis 
sauvee !” 


Some of our eminent scientific men are again 
squabbling on the vexed question as to whether 
coffee does or does not afford nourishment. One 
of them has laid down what seems a paradox— 
vix., that coffee contains fewer nutritive proper- 
ties than the ordinary food of man, and yet that 
the man who makes it his principal food is 
stronger than one who feeds on meat and wine. 
In support of this paradox, our savant calls the 
example of the miners of the coal-pits of Char- 
leroi, who never eat meat except a very small 
quantity on Sundays, and whose daily meals con- 
sist exclusively of bread and butter and coffee. 
These men, he says, are strong, muscular, and 
able to do, and actually perform, more hard work 
than the miners of the coal-pits .of Onzin, in 
France, who feed largely on the more nutritive 
articles, meat, and vegetables, and drink wine or 
beer. Another savant, taking nearly the same 
views, insistsSthat the Arabs are able to live 
moderately, and to make long abstinences, as they 
do, entirelyon account of their extensive use of 
coffee. But this last assertion is demolished, by 
the declaration of M. d’Abbadie, who has just 
returned from Abyssinia, that certain tribes of 
Arabs and Abyssinians who do nof¢ use coffee can 
support greater fatigue than those who do. In 
presence of such very contradictory facts, who 
shall say which of the learned doctors is in the 
right. 

M. Viennet, the academician and clever writer 
of fabled satires, has brought out a little piece 
at the Théatre Frangais, entitled Une Migraine; 
but forgetting that est natura and hominum novi- 
tatis avida, he serves up the everlasting young 
widow, ridiculous lover, and impudent serving 
wench of the old theatre, with the self-same in- 
sipid incidents that have done duty tens of thou- 
sands of times. At the Opera, it appears, a 
egress is about to make her debut as a leading 
cantatrice: I say ‘it appears,” because it is just 
possible that the negress may be, as some of the 
newspapers say a hoax ; but as I have some faint 
recollection of having read something some time 
ago about a negress singer in the Madrid journals, 
and as a musical critic of one of the papers de- 
clares that he has heard her, I am inclined to 
think that she does exist and will appear. If so, 
she will assuredly produce an extraordinary sen- 
sation, especially if, as is said, she has a voice of 
extraordinary purity and power. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
tHE MUMMY, 
Tae Mummy, as announced in our last number, 
was unrolled at Lord Londesboroughs’, on Mon- 
day, and fortunately turned out to be a very in- 
teresting one, as well as could be made out about 
3,000 years before the Christian era. Mr. Birch 
delivered a very instructive lecture on the process 
of embalming, and the religious feelings and my- 
thology which led the Egyptians to these conser- 
vative measures, and the representations and 
symbols which accompanied them. Dr. Granville 
also described the chemistry that belonged to the 
priestly art. The novelty in this mummy was, 
that after removing the wrappings, instead of 
coming to the body, we came upon a case of lin- 
nen, compressed together with asphalte, just as 
pasteboard is made with paper and size. This he 
sawed away; another series of rolls was found, and 
the remains of the Priestess of Isis, charred 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











throughout, as the kernel of the whole. The 
entrails had been restored, and among them a 
mass of embalmed grain. Also the four divinities 
in small preparations of wax. A papyrus, tole- 
rably legible, was dispersed round the hinder 
parts, and asilver plate was Jaid upon the chest. 
Another plate, with the type of Apis, and other 
figures engraved covered the incision, whence the 
disembowelling had been performed, and the 
finger-ends were discovered to be tipped with 
silver, fitted to their shape over the nails. 

Awaiting a more detailed examination and ac- 
count, we have only to repeat, that this was one 
of the most interesting investigations we have 
ever witnessed, 








MUSIC. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre—La Tempesta was pro- 
duced on Saturday last. It will be remembered 
that in one of the prospectuses issued before the 
commencement of the season, it was announced 
that an opera by the renowned Mendelssohn, 
upon the subject of Shakespere’s Tempest, would 
be produced. Every one looked with unusual in- 
terest to such an event, and all felt that the man 
whose genius had inspired him with music fit for 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, would display his 
greatest efforts upon such a magnificeot subject. 
Alas, that we were disappointed,and that the 
opera now offered to us from M. Halévy serves 
only to increase the feeling of regret for the loss 
of one who could have done justice to the sub- 
lime theme of Shakespere. ‘The author of the 
libretto, M. Scribe, says, in a letter to Mr. 
Lumley, “I have done the utmost to respect the 
inspirations of your immortal author; all the 
musical situations I have created are but sugges- 
tions taken from Shakespere’s ideas.” But those 
who listen to the Yempesta will strive in vain to 
recognise the Prospero of Shakespere, either in 
the language or the mountebank costume, or in 
the music of the part which should have been 
more worthy of so great an artist as Coletti. 
The introduction of the magic flowers assists in 
confusing the subject throughout the second and 
third acts, and might well have been dispensed 
with. The part of Ariel is deprived of half its 
charm by not being a singing one, and we cannot 
forget how delightful Miss P. Horton took this 
part some years ago, though this says nought 
against the beautiful pantomime of Carlotta Grisi. 
The Caliban of the opera is made too much of a 
wild beast, and, so far from creating any fecling 
of pity or terror, it excites ridicule and disgust; 
in fact the opera was interrupted by shouts of 
laughter at Lablache’s entrée ; his superb singing, 
however, soon recalls the attention. The in- 
troductory musicto the opera, which occupies the 
place of an overture, has considerable preten- 
sions to grandeur, and is well adapted to call up 
the train of thought fit for what is to follow. 
Then comes the prologue with the storm, which 
is well described, and a prayer, “ O nume che 
irato’’ one of the best pieces in the opera, with a 
nice moving subject, and very fully made out in 
the score. Thus far we were led to expect good 
things of M. Halévy, but the three acts which 
follow are filled up with music that may be called 
scholastic; whole passages of violin accompani- 
ment will be recognised as belonging originally 
to Weber, and much of the music for the horns 
and trombones might jbe mistaken for Verdi, 
whose style, especially in the duets with the 
tenor and soprano (Baucarde and Sontag), M. 
Halévy evidently affects. We are unable to 
point out any of the music which rises above the 
term “ pleasing:’’ that for Miranda (Sontag) is 
especially so, and clearly written for her pecu- 
liar forte ; the aria, “ il magico poter,” with oboe 
accompaniment, is very pretty, and so is the duet 
with Fernandy which follows,“ oh dolce all’ 


be awarded is the well-known “ where the bee 
sucks,” which M. Halévy has introduced with the 
best intentions, but certainly not happily for the 
success of his own. This music occurs 
when the fairies first appear, and is more 
fully developed in the finale of the opera. We 
do not think that La Vempesta equals La Juive, 
or the Guido e Genevra; it shows itself to be the 
work of a highly educated musician, but it 
evinces not the signs of the feu sacré. It has re- 
ceived the most liberal mounting that could be 
wished; the last scene is quite splendid. In the bal- 
let department it is also commensurate with the 
unrivalled resources of the establishment, and 
everything scenic has beendone; but the music of 
Tempest has yet to be written. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The 
Huguenots continues to be an attraction here : it 
was again repeated on Tuesday. On Thursday 
the Lucrezia was again given in the place of the 
Gazza Ladra,'Mad.,Castellan being unable to sing. 
The Juive of Halévy is spoken of as likely to be 
produced here shortly. 


The Beethoven Society held their fifth meeting 
on Wednesday, and it was one of the happiest of 
the season; the quartet 16, Op. 152, (Beethoven), 
and (Mendelssohn’s) No. 5, in E flat major, were 
remarkable as finished performances, and the 
“ leggiero vivace ” in the Mendelssohn quartet 
was wonderfully executed, It created quite a 
sensation and was encored. Mlle. Coulon played 
the grand “sonata”? in D minor, (Beethoven) 
admirably. ‘The allegretto was taken in capital 
style, and showed most promising talents in so 
young a player. 

Mr. W. S. Bennett's Concert.—This per- 
formance of classical pianoforte music was of too 
high pretensions to be passed by without remark; 
moreover, it placed before us some tendencies 
which seem to characterise the taste of those 
most in advance in music. There is evidently a 
great disposition to be enraptured with fugues, 
preludes, and such compositions as the duet of 
Mozart’s played on this occasion (composed in 
1790 for a musical clock); the learned wish to 
establish more of a sort of freemasonry of music, 
intelligible and enjoyable only amongst them- 
selves. Ifthis is to be the classical music, we 
appeal against it, as leading away from true 
music, and tending to repress the “ flow of soul” 
which inspires the most beautiful and immortal 
compositions. The trio No. 2 op. 70 (Beethoven), 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, is an example 
also of immensity of skill both in composer 
and executants bestowed to comparatively little 
effect. Skill in art must ever call forth admira- 
tion, but it is in music, as in painting, that art is 
highest when its means are concealed. Mr. 
Bennett stands at the head of our school of 
pianists, and his influence is great. Might we 
suggest that it is desirable to cultivate refine- 
ment and intensity of expression in preference 
to calculated mechanical difficulties and velocity 
of execution. 


Mrs. Anderson’s Concert was held in Covent 
Garden Theatre on Monday, and was well attend- 
ed. It wasinteresting from the performance of the 
(Edipus Coloneus, a work of Mendelssohn’s similar 
to his Antigone, the poem being recited, however, 
after the manner of the Athaliah. As far as we 
could judge from a first hearing, it has fine quali- 
ties, and is grander in conception than the 
Antigone; it was but imperfectly performed. 
Mrs. A. played Beethoven's choral fantasia with 
band and chorus very successfully. 








THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—None but the Brave Deserve the 
Fair is the title ofan English version of Un Mari 








anima.” But the music to which the palm must | Anonmyme produced here on Saturday evening last, 


The heroine of the piece is,in a manner, compul- 
satorily married to a fugitive whom she and her 
brother, dwelling in a chateau on the bor. 
ders of Spain and Portugal, save from destruction 
by declaring to the officers in pursuit of him, that 
he is the expected bridegroom of the lady, and 
the pair, to keep up appearances, are forced actu- 
ally to be married ; the husband, however, es. 
capes from his pursuers, and leaves his wife at 
the end of the first act to Captain Miller, her 
intended husband, who has arrived—but too late, 
In the seconé act, the intrigue of the plot is re. 
newed at court, where the fugitive again makes 
his appearance, and having it in his power to 
render essential service to the king, is enabled to 
claim the lady, who is nothing loth to accept 
him in place of the husband originally in- 
tended for her. The piece is neatly constructed, 

but there isan attempt atthe delineation of cha- 
racter, and the dialogue is slow and flat. It was 
received with considerable applause, but in spite 
of the principle characters falling into the hands 
of Messrs. Webster and Buckstone and Miss 

Reynolds, all of whom did for their parts every. 

thing that could be done, it is not probably des- 

tined to acquire extensive popularity. 


Théitre Francais, St. James’ s.—Considerable 
interest was given on Monday evening to the per- 
formance of M. Scribe’s comedy of La Cama- 
raderic, by the presence of its author, who was 
loudly called for, and bowed his acknowledgments 
from a private box. The present series of per- 
formances continue with Mdlle. Nathalie and M. 
Lafont till the end of June, when Malle, Rachel 
arrives. That excellent actor, M. Regnier, has 
returned to Paris. 


Lyceum.—A nominal close of the season took 
place here on Friday evening last, but the per- 
formances were renewed without any alteration 
in their character on Monday evening. Ifthe 
character of the theatre is to be kept up, itis 
absolutely necessary that some change should 
take place, as, with the exception of Novel/y Fair, 
nothing is played but pieces with which the 
public is actually surfeited; and although nothing 
is played but is excellent of its sort, the public 
will certainly not continue to be satisfied without 
some sign of life in the direction. 


Strand.—An adaptation, by Mr. M, Barnett, of 
one of Schiller’s early dramas, Kabal und Liebe, 
was brought out here on Monday evening, under 
the name of Power and Principle. It met with 
complete success, and, divested of some characters 
and matter that would probably appear extraneous 
toa London audience, has been, under the judi- 
cious treatment of its adapter, an interesting 
drama, in every way adapted to the abilities and 
powers of the company at the Strand Theatre. 
The acting of Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Leigh Mur- 
ray, as the bewildered girl, who is driven by filial 
affection to renounce her lover and ruin her own 
reputation, and the earnest and disappointed lover 
clinging, in despite of appearance, to the fidelity 
of his mistress, was touching in the extreme, and 
would have gone far to redeem a far worse drama 
than Power and Principle. Mr. Farren as thé old 
musician, and Mr. Compton as the chamberlain, 
were both suited with parts adapted to their 
powers, and contributed greatly to the mn 
the piece, which was listened to throughout wit 
deep interest, and elicited loud applause on its 
conclusion. 


Mrs. Glover concluded her performances at this 
theatre on Saturday, but it is understood _ 
she will, as we suggested, play once more, on the 
occasion of a farewell benefit, in a larger theatre 
—it is expected the Queen’s Theatre in the Heys 
market. We trust that the London public w! 
testify liberally on the occasion their sense 
Mrs, Gloyer’s long services on the stage. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE AULD WIFE’S PLAINT. 
Air—“ The Old Kirkyard.’’ 
[By Ronson, a Tyneside Poet of great feeling and 
merit.—Ed. L. G.} 
I hae naebody now, for my bairns are a’ gane, 
And, a’ the day lang, I sit sabbin’ alane ; 
Thae naebody now—like a weed on the wave, 
I am driftin’ awa’ to my bed in the grave. 
When weary wi’ weepin’ I sink to a slum, 
I dream that my bairns to their mither hae come ; 
And I feel their saft lips and their tears fa’ like rain, 
But I waken to find that the tears are—my ain. 
I hae naebody now, as in days o’ lang syne, 
When Robie was wi’ me—ah! wha could repine? 
Then the lang simmer days cam’ as blythe as could be, 
Now Robie is gane, and a’s winter wi’ me! 
Ah, there hings his bonnet, but law lies his head, 
His staff canno’ guide his cauld feet frae the dead— 
And his auld elbow chair to decay maun sune fa’, 
For it moniders in grief for its maister awa’ ! 
I hae naebody now! I’m a puir helpless thing— 
Like a tree in the desert forsaken by spring: 
I hae naebody now to console my heart’s cares, 
F’en the breeze whistles past as it lifts my white hairs, 
The cloud on the hill, wi’ its dark mantled brow, 
In the smile 0’ the mornin’ shall bonnily glow ; 
Bat the gloamin’ that shadows a lane widow’s day, 
Increases to darkness that lingers for aye! 


I hae naebody now—a’ my joy’s in the tomb; 

Like a lamp I am wastin’ ’mid silence and gloom ; 

I hae naebody now to enkindle its flame, 

A’ is cheerless and mirk in my heart an’ my hame, 

But my time soon maun come—for my spirit is wae, 
And langs for its pillow o’ death in the clay; 

Oh, it langs for the land where my bairns now abide— 
Where the tear of the heart-broken mourner is dried, 


VARIETIES. 


Roman Antiquities. — The Bedford Times, no- 
ticing the antiquities discovered last year in 
Whittlebury Forest, (about 5 miles from Stony 
Stratford, and well described by Mr. Pretty,) 
says: —“ Having heard that the excavations 
were shortly to be renewed, we were desirous of 
seeing the works in their present condition, and 
accordingly proceeded to W hittlebury on Monday. 
On visiting the site we anticipated much pleasure 
and instruction, a discovery of such magnitude 
and importance being rare; we were doomed 
however, to be somewhat disappointed. Instead 
of finding such antiquarian resources carefully 
husbanded, we could see but liitle more than the 
spot where they had been dug up; the beauti- 
ful mosaic pavement has been taken up and re- 
moved to Stratford to be relaid on ‘ deal board.’ 
The limestone foundations have been dug up and 
the space filled in with dirt. When further 
search shall be made, a complete plan of the 
entire group, showing the just relation of parts 
will be difficult to obtain. It appeared to us, on 
walking over the coppice, that very considerable 
remains are yet untouched, beyond what seems to 
have been the residence of the chief-governor : 
we may, therefore, reasonably expect that by 
careful examination, still more interesting dis- 
coveries will be made.” 


Mr, Cottingham’ s unrivalled collection of Medi- 
eval English antiquities attracted a numerousand 
learned levée on Friday evening. Above 30,000 
remarkable articles are arranged with wonderful 
skill and effect. The whole is unique, and though 
invaluable as examples of every kind for students 
in architecture and every sort of ornamental 
design, is, we believe, accessible to the Govern- 
ment for the nation, at a very moderate sum. A 
memorial, praying for the acquisition, is lying 
signed by those who are aware of the extraordi- 
nary merits ef such a museum, and the impos- 
sibility to“ realise” such another, should this be 
unfortunately dispersed, 

Royal Academy,—Lord Rosse’s last soirée on 
Saturday Was well attended. 

Mr. Rogers.—We lament to learn that the cas 
our veteran poet (87) is very precarious, the 
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hip-bone being injured by the accident of the cab 
throwing him down. 


Lord Lyndhurst underwent the operation of 
couching on Tuesday; and the report of. his 
health is favourable. 

The Public Libraries and Museum Bill went 
into committee in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, but the clauses were not proceeded 
with, in consequence of the wish of the House to 
get to the debate on the Marriage Bill. Post- 
poned to Wednesday. 

The Designs for the Prize Medals for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, of which it is stated nearly one 
hundred have been sent in, are to be exhibited at 
the Society of Arts. Suppose Britannia holding 
forth a medallion, with the heads of the Queen 
and Prince Albert upon it (as in the coins of 
William and Mary), to represent genii from 
every quarter of the globe. Would that design 
do? 

The Building Plans, 247 in number, are shown 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Presi- 
dent of which, Mr. William Cubitt, is Chairman 
of the Building Cummittee. Some are much ad- 
mired, but not one reckoned altogether fit for the 
exhibition. 

The Archeological Institute meets at Oxford next 
week, 

Tornado in the Bahamas.—A fearful tornado 
burst over these islands on the 30th of March, by 
which houses were literally lifted from their sites 
and carried to distant places, their inmates being 
killed by the fury of the storm. 

The Botanie Society's Floral Show this week 
was a very gay affair, and many flowers of ex- 
treme luxuriance and beauty where exhibited. 

The whole Correspondence between Goethe and 
Schiller is stated. in Galignani, to be ready for 
publication. 

Magnetic Electric Decomposer.—According to 
the Boston Post, Myr. Paine has succeeded in 
bringing to bear practically an apparatus for 
evolving hydrogen and oxygen from water by 
electricity, mechanically generated, and applying 
the hydrogen pure to heating purposes, and car- 
bonized to illumination. A machine large enough 
to supply three thousand burners has been re- 
cent!y got up in the Worcester Exchange, and a 
weight of sixty-seven _ pounds, falling nine 
feet in an hour, produces 1,000 feet of gas. The 
apparatus can be applied to gas works of any 
kind, and be used with any of the gas fixtures at 
present in fashion. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson’s (J.) Course of Creation, 8vo, cloth, 9s 

Blackie’s Translation of 7Eschylus, 2 vels, post 8vo, 16s 

Biack’s Picturesque Tourist in England, second edition 
12 mo, cloth, 10s 6d 

Bolton's (H.) Drawing from Objects, 8vo, cloth, 7s 

Botta’s Letters on Discoveries at Nineveh, translated from 
French, first series, 8vo, cloth, }Us 6d 

Byam’s Wanderings in Western Republics, post 8vo, cloth, 
73 6 

Candlish’s (Robert S.) Seripture Characters, 8vo. cloth, 12s 

——_* (Rev. H.) Echoes of Universe, post 8yo, cloth, 

~ 10s 6d 

Cloncurry’s Recollections, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

De Vericour’s (Prof.) Historical Analysis of Christian Ciyi- 
lization, post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 

Earl’s Daughter, by the author of ‘* Amy Herbert,’’2 vols, 
12mo, cloth, 93 

English Settler’s Guide to Ireland, 12mo, cloth, 43 

George’s (A.) Queens of Spain, edited by Miss Pardoe, 
Vol L., post vo, cloth, 10s 6d 

— Biblical Dictionary, seventh edition, 12mo, cloth, 

3s 6c 

Hardy’s (R.S.) Eastern Monarchism, 8vo, cloth, 12s 

Herodotus, Book I., with Life, &c., by Thomas Norn, 12mo, 
boards, 4s 6d 

Holland’s (G. C.) Nature and Cure of Consumption, 8yo, 
cloth, 5s 6d 

Hore Canonica, I18mo, cloth, 2s 

Jackson’s Sinfulness of Little Sins, fourth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 6d 





Johnston’s (A. K.) Complete Gazetteer, 8vo, cloth, 36s 

Letters on Happiness, by the author of “ Letters to Un- 
known Friends,’’ 12mo, cloth, 6s 

Lynch’s (Mrs. H.) Stories from Acts of the Apostles, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 6d 

M‘Cries (T.) Lectures on Christian Bapttsm, 12mo, cloth, 
2s 6d 

Mackay’s Western World, new edition, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth, 1411s 6d 

Manning’s Thoughts for those who Mourn, 32mo, cloth, 1s 

Meek’s (Rev. J.) Scriptural Emblems, }2mo, cloth, 4s 6d 

Mitchell’s (Sir A.) Memoirs and Papers, by A, Bissett, 
2 vols, 8vo, 30s 

Monro’s Sacred Allegories, 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d 

Montgomery’s (Rev, R.) God and Man, 8vo,cloth, 12s 

Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy, third edition, post Svo, 
cloth, 5s 6d 

Mousley’s (W. M.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Neale’s Life of the Duke of Kent, second edition, §vo, cloth, 


l4s 

North’s (W:) City of the Jugglers, post 8vo, 10s 6d 

Rhind’s (W. G-) China, its Past and Future Hopes, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s 6d 

Robert’s (W. Esq.) Life, Letters, &c,, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

Slack’s (H. J.) Ministry of the Beautitul, 12mo, cloth, 6s 

Smith’s (J. $.) Social Aspects, post 8vo, 6s 

Stevenson’s (Rey. J.) Christ on the Cross, eighth edition, 

ost 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

Theory of Human Progression, 8vo, cloth, 12s 

Thornton’s (Rev. S.) Memoirs, by Rey. W. R. Fremantle, 
12mo, cloth, 53 

Todd’s (A. IT.) Diseases of the Skin, by E. A, Parkes, 8yo, 
cloth, !4s ; : 

Trollope's (A.) La Vendee; an Historical Romance, 3 vols, 
li jis 6d 

Turner’s (Rev. W.) Life of {Anslem, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 8vo, cloth, Gs 

Walker's (G.) Chess and Chess Players, post 8vo, cloth, 6s 

Yonge’s (C. D.) Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, 
12mo, cloth, 5s 61 





OOO mens 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 


1850 hm. s. 1850 h.m, 5. 
Junel5 . . . 12 0 16] Jumel9 . . .12 0 580 
16. . om 0143 270... = il 69 
7. 6 wm 0272] Mi ee eee 
Wie eo = 0401) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Kensington, 13th Jane, 

Srr,—I do not expect—nay more, I have now no wish to 
convince Mr. Reinagle that he is not the author of the 
“‘ Life of Allan Ramsay,’’ in the fifth volume of the 
“Lives of the Most Eminent British Artists.’’ Mr. 
Reinagle is too much committed to his assertion (for it is 
nothing more) to retract. He is, I have no doubt, just as 
sincere in his belief that he wrote the life in question, as 
that he painted the picture by Mr. Yarnold, to which he 
ticketed his own name ina public exhibition. The internal 
evidence of style in the Life (were there evidence wanting) 
is too strong against him to weigh on his side with any 
person whose opinion is worth having; and as for the pic- 
ture, his thirty-nine /ute brethren, after a calm and delibe- 
rate inquiry, hove adjudged him guilty, and expelled him 
trom their seciety, 
aid thus much, I have done with Mr. Reinagle, 
w only addressing the public through you. Mr. 
», I repeat, Cid not write the Life in question ; he 
had even less to do with it than he had with Mr. Yarnold’s 
picture. Mr. Reinagle communicated facts—dry-as-dust 
facts—and Mr. Cunningham, when he publicly thanked Mr. 
Reinagle “ for the most characteristic parts of the memoir,”’ 
was more than liberal in lis acknowledgments, 

Let the reader who is interested in this matier, observe 
what an odd inconvenient kind of memory Mr. Reinagle 
possesses, He admits in one place, that his manuscript 
Life was sent back to him by my fatber, and afterwards, 
ina note, accuses Mr. Cunningham of retaining the MS., 
in order to preclude him from detecting the imposition, 
Mow could he retain what he had already returned? I re- 
member the MS. (the so-called Life) extremely wel!, and I 
remember Mr. Reinagle’s insolent letter to my father on 
the subject. Mr. Reinagle’s MS. was no more like Mr. 
Cunningham’s printed Lite than Mr. Prior’s ‘* Life of Gold. 
smith” is like Mr. Fosters’, or Mr. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Hietory 
of England”? like Mrs. Macau'ey s. Facts were common to 
both, but the skill to make dry-bones live was not one of 
Mr. Reinagle’s gifts. 

Let me add, as briefly as possible, that Mr. Reinagle’s 
statement in the same letter, about the Italian artist and 
Chantrey’s ‘‘ Sleeping Children” is another assertion 








equally unworthy of credit with the one I have just exposed. 
“The composition, the model, and the work in marble,’”’ 
were not all three by an Italian artist. Mr. Reinagle alludes 
no doubt to the late Mr. F. A- Lege, but Mr, Lege was 
only the carver of the group; the merit of the composition 
belongs to Chantrey.and Stothard—not Lege. 
&e.—PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


I am, Sir, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
"THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 


is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’clock till 
Seven) One Shilling—Catalogue One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A.,, Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
each day from Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 


"THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
™ the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERSin WATER COLOURS 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James’s 
Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. “Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1850, to be held at Oxford, 


Commencing Tuesday, June 18th, ‘Terminating June 25th. 
F PATRON. 
The Rey. the VicE-CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, F.R.S. 
Return tickets have been liberally granted by the Great 
Western Railway Company to all persons attending this Meet- 
ing, on producing a pass ticket, which cen be obtained on 
application at the Apartments of the Institute, 26, Suffolk- 


street, Pall-mall. 
H. BOWYER LANE, Secretary. 


Sale by Auction. 


—_— 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS—THE COLLECTION OF THE 


LATE RICHARD BURTON, ESQ. 
UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Friday, June 21st, and following day, a most in- 
teresting collection of Autograph Letters of Royal, Noble, and 
Illustrious Personages; also, of Pocts,- Artists, and Authors. 200 
Letters from the Correspondence of Sir Sydney Smith, 150 Letters 
from the Correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe, 300 Letters from 
the Correspondence of C, R, Broughton, Esq., of the Foreign 
Office. May be viewed the day before the Sale. Catalogues will 
be sent on application. 





|A FURTHER PORTION OF THE STOCK OF BOOKS 
| OF THE LATE MR. 0. RICH, BOOKSELLER, OF 
| RED LION-SQUARE. 


| PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, June 25th, and four following days, 

| afurther portion of the late Mr. Rich's Stock of Books, including 

Theology, Classics, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Books; a large 

| collection of Works relating to America and its Dependencies{; 

| Voyages and Travels, Natural Historv, Books of Prints, and 

General Literature, Catalogues are ready, and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 








SouTH WALES RAILWAY.—Notice is hereby 

iven that this Railway will be opened for Passenger Traffic 
on the 19th June, 1859. Trains will start as under :— } 

Week Days. Sundays 

AM A.M P.M. P.M. A.M. be. 

Swansea .... 7 0... 1030 ..32 0 ..6 O wo. 7 0.6 0 

Chepstow.... 8 0..12 0..430 .7 0 ..4. 7 0..6 0 
WWiCalling at intermediate Stations, as per train bills, which will be | 
rocurable at the Stations on the Railway, om and after the 18th | 
une. By order of the Directors, | 
FREDERIOK G, SAUNDERS, Secretary. 





REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT WILL CEASE. 
[DIGESTION is the cause of nearly all the | 

Diseases to which we are subject ; and the most certain and safe 
remedy for Indigestion, and all Stomach Complaints is NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS, a medicine se uniformly grateful and bene- 
ficial, thatitis with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener cf the 
Human Stomach.” ‘They speedily remove ali the distressing 
symptoms attendant upon a disordered state of the stomach and 
bilary organs, and are infallible for sick head-ache, flatulent | 
distensi and acidity of the stomach , depressed spiiits, disturbed | 





VALLEY of the NILE.—Additions have been 
made to this Panorama. The Nubian Desert from the Se- 
cond Cataract to Dongola. War Dance by_ Fire Light. 
March of a Caravan by Moonlight. Morning Prayer. ‘The 
Mummy of a_ High Priest 1s added to the curiosities. Both 
Banks of the River are shown in the Painting. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily at 3 and 8 o'clock. _Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Pit, ¢s.; Stalls, 3s. Children and Schools Half- 
price. 





HENNEMAN AND MALONE’S 
TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 


(THESE PORTRAITS are taken even in dull 
weather, and may be coloured to resemble Miniatures. 
Talbotype copies of Pictures and Portraits in Oil, Water 
Colours, or Daguerreotype; Statuary, Prints, Rare Books, 
&c. ACollection of Photographs from various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent for Sale. On view gra- 
tuitously. 
Messrs. HENNEMAN and MAtong, Photographers to the 
Queen, 122, Regent-street, Entrance between Mr. New- 
man’s and Messrs. Nicolls. 





TO TOURISTS. 


'TALBOTYPE APPARATUS for taking SUN 

PICTURES on PAPER, with Chemicals and Iodized 
Paper, sent to any = of the world. Licenses to practise 
the Art granted to Amateurs gratuitously. 

Written instructions sent (gratuitously) with the Appara- 
tus. For Personal instructions, terms £ GUINEAS, 
Camera Lenses vary in price, from Half-a-Guinea to Fifty 
Guineas, and upwards, 

Apply to Messrs. HENNEMAN and MALONE, Photographers 
to the Queen, 122, Regent-street, 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, con- 


structed on an entirely new principle, enable the pupil to 
paint at once from nature. They lie quite flat when not 1 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in 
outline and_ colour. _“ Their compactness admirably adapts 
them for private families and schools. ‘(heir portability ren- 
ders them invaluable to the drawing master.” Single Models 
froin 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with box and stand, 
Elementary 2 guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by the 
principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 


T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J, and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and oe to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 





receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment 
the world, 


Effects to all parts of 





| 
sleep, violent palpitations, irregular appetite, general debility, | 
spemne, costiveness, &c. Sold in Bottles, price 1s. Igd. 2s. 9d., or | 
lis. each, in every town in the kingdom. CAUTION. Be sure to! 
ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to 
purchase any of the various imitations which have sprung up ;in 
consequence of the saccess of Norton’s Camomile Pil's. 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH-|} 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET | 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain | 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas | 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. | 








ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
sevurstely fone silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effectsfon 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
« DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it hss been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet-street, 


London, June 6th, 1850.—Notice is hereby given that, in 











isions of the deed of settlement, a 


the Society's Office, Fieet-street, London, on MONDAY, the | 
24th day of JUNE instant, at 12 o'clock at noon precisely, to | 
Elect Six Directors and ‘I'wo Auditors, when those who go | 
out of office by rotation will be proposed for re-election, and | 
also for general purposes. By order of the Directors, 
ILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








| UNITED KINGDOM 


mene 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITs, 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


14, WATERLOO Pace, & 52, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Cyry. 
Tue CHISHOLM, Chairman. ‘ 
RicHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Ese., Deputy Chairman, 


THIS Society is established on the tried and 

approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The Funds are 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy holders 
under their own immediate superintendence and controul, The 
Profits are divided annually, and applied in reduction of the 
future Premiums. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th instant, an 
elaborate and highly satisfactory Report of the state of the 
Society’s affairs was submitted to the Members, whereupon it 
was resolved, unanimously, that an allowance of Thirty per 
Cent. should be made on the Preiniums payable on all Policies 
on the participating scale, on which five or more yearly pay. 
ments had been previously made. 

Credit 1s allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first 
five years. a 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 


reduction :— 

















Age Annual | Reduction Annual 
when Amount} Preminm | of | Premium 
Assured. | Assured.|hitherto paid./ 30 per cent. ‘now payable. 

| ce | ———— | ——$——— 
z és. a] 2s, d. 2s. 4, 
20 1000 20 17 6 6 3 14 12 3 
30 1000 | 25 13 4 | 7140 | 17 9¢ 
40 1000 33 38 4 10 3 6 23 14 10 
50 1000 | 48 16 8 | 1413 0 | 38 3 8 








14, Waterloo- place, 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Di . 
‘eth Man tase anaging Director. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834-8, 
Waterloo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CIIARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG TITE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 














conformity with the ee to) f i 9 
GEN ERAL MEETING of PROPRIELOKRS will be held at | 








Sum added | Sum added | Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured.| Assured, 184}. 1848, | Death. 
£ #8. d. £54. £ad 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 78710 0 | 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 @ 78710 0 | 5887 Ww 0 
5,000 6 years oo ee 675 0 0 |} 5675 00 
5,000 4 years ce. . See 450 0 0 | 5450 00 
5,000 2 years 2 225 0 0 | 5225 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 





NORTII BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall mall 

East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, 1,000,000, fully subscribed. ; 
President.—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.6. 
Chairman.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman 
Deputy Chairman.—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq- 
Piysician—JOHN WEBSTER, M.D.,F.3.S. 
Assurances effected either with or without participati a 
profits. On the participation scale the whole profits = vrs - 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk ©! 
extraordinary moitality or other contingencies. fits on the 
The bonus added to policies at the last division of profits o1 “a 
3ist December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums p 
during the septennial period. Jan pect’ 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon ap res 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract 


Premium To Insure £100 at DeatH. 


g) First ) Second) Third ; Fourth | Fifth Remain: 





<| Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. (derof life 
pad | | —| 
le d/@ a dj@ dj d2 .d2 # 4% 
20, 018 2019 2}1 0 31 1 51281 Be 
30}1 3.91 5 21 6 Bi 8 41lo O22 Ts 
401 1 1110/1138 9)11510 118 112 0 63 





i : i t the 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained a 


offices of the Company as above. 
HENRY T, THOMSON, Secretary in London, 
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170 16 8 
287 10 0 
037 10 0 
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675 0 0 
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225 0 0 
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~~ MR, BENTLEY’S 
NEW BOOKS, | 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





I. 
UNIFORM WITH MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND, 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN, to 
MM the Reign of Her present Majesty Isabel II. By MISS 
PARDOE, Author of ‘Louis the Fourteenth, and the 
Court of France.” Vol. I, 10s. Gd, 





Il. 
THE SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF | 
The LIFE of the DUKE of KENT. By the 
Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Author of “The Life. | 
Book of a Labourer,” &c. 8vo. With Portrait. 14s. | 


mance. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IV. | 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE, from the | 

WORLD of MATTER and the WORLD of SPIRITS, | 

By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A., Author of ‘‘The 
Cradle of the Twin Giants.” Svo. 10s, 6d, 


v. 

The THIRD AND REVISED EDITION of | 
the WESTERN WORLD; or, Travels in the United 
States, in 1846-7. By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq. Re- 
vised throughout. 3 vols., post 8yo. 

Vi. 

The MINISTRY of the BEAUTIFUL. By 
HENRY JAMES SLACK,°F.G.S., of the Middle ‘Temple. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


vil. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
MRS. BELL MARTIN’S NEW NOVEL, 
JULIA HOWARD. 2 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NOTICE, | 


EVELYN’S HISTORY OF RELIGION 


WILL BE READY ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


In 2vols., post 8vo. 21s, bound, and those who desire 
copies on the day of publication are requestea to send their 
orders immediately to their Booksellers, 


In the Press, in 2 vols., 8vo. 


GERMANIA: 
Its COURTS, CAMPS, and PEOPLE. 


By thee BARONESS BLAZEDE BURY. 
Henry Cotzusn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough-sireet. 








THE GATHERING OF THE NATIONS, a Song, 

‘ for the Year 1851, composed by J. F. DUGGAN, Esq., 
Words by R. KEMP PHILP, Sung by HERR MENGIS, at 
the Benefit for the GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF ALL 
NATIONS, given at Sadler’s Well’s Theatre, under the Pa- 
tronage of the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, May 16th. Extract :— 
“ Upon the ocean’s bosom, where prondly rolling waves 

Press on to sing their welcome to Old Britannia’s caves— 

The winds their glad song whistling, bidding the canvass 


swell, 
And dashing wheels the ocean lash, the glorious truth to 
ell— 


They are coming! they are coming! from far across the sea, 
To weave a wreath of union iu the Island of the Free: 
Blow gently, winds, 
And calm ye waters roll— 
_Ye bear the world’s 
Great Heaven-inspired soul! ” 
Large Music Folio, beautifully printed, price 1s. 
London: Houston & STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 





n r eer 
[HE VOICE OF THE BELLS, a Descriptive Song, 
Ry my | by J. a ee rion Published, 
-Jne Shilling, beautifully print arge Music Foli 
with Illuminated litle. Extract :— eee Sa eee 
“ For the union of the heart, 
Now the bells are ringing ;— 
‘ May the plighted never part!’ 
llappy ones are singing. 
Merrily, right merrily, 
Now they ring along, 
Cheerily, right cheerily, 
Like a heavenly song!” 


London ; Hounston & STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, 





| lished Remains. By the Hon EDMUND PHIPPS. 





and all Book and Music-sellers 


CUNNINGHAM’S HAN 


DBOOK OF LONDON. 





This Day is Published, One Volume, Post 8vo., 1Us. 


THE HANDBOOK OF LONDON; 


PAST AND 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, 


PRESENT. 
F.S.A. 


*.* 4A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, NOT ABRIDGED, BUT COMPRESSED, 
WITH AN INDEX OF NAMES IN ONE COMPACT VOLUME. 


“ To this ‘Handbook for London’ the praise of being most instructive as well as entertaining caunot be 


denied.”—Quarterly Review. 


“ We can conceive no companion more welcome to an enlightened foreigner visiting the metropolis than 
Mr. Cunningham with his laborious research, his scrupulous exactness, his alphabetical arrangement, and 


his authorities.’"— The Times. 


Ul. “In the production of the ‘Handbook for London’ must be recognised the fulfilment of a work 
BARBA TASSI, the Greek Patriot. A Ro- | USeftl in purpose, and national in character.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Ody . ad | 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Strect. 








‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW No. CLXXILI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22nd, and Bills for 
insertion by the 24th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Uniform with “ PARKER’S GLOSSARIES.” 
This Day, with numerous Coloured Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. One thick Volume. 8vo., 31s. €d., i 
HISTORY OF MODERN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN, European and Oriental. By JOSEPH 
MARRYAT. 
Joun Murray," Albemarle Street. 


THE LION HUNTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. : 
MB. R. GORDON CUMMING’S Adventures in 

South Africa will be Published on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with a Portrait, 2 vols, 8vo., 
MEMOIRS of ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq., 
ni (Author of “ Tremaine.”) With Selections from his 
Political and Literary Correspondence, Diaries, and Unpub- 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





_ 
This Day is Published, demy, 8vo, cloth, price 12s-, 
THE THEORY of HUMAN PROGRESSION, 

and NATURAL PROBABILITY of a REIGN of 
JUSTICE, 

«The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the 
mind is derived less from a knowledge of that which is, than from 
a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be 
nothing more than a new condition of a known existence.” —Hum 
bolt's Cosmos. 

London : JOHNSTONE & HUNTER, 26, Paternoster. row. 





Preparing for Publication, one vol. 8vo., with various 
Curious Illustrations, a Second Edition of the 


NTIENT BRITISH, ROMAN, AND SAXON 
ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE of WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. By JABEZ ALLIES, Esq, F.S.A, 

Since the publication of the first edition in 1840, Mr. 
Allies has collected much additional information relative to 
the above-mentioned very interesting subjects. The price 
of the work is not to exceed fifteen shillings. Asa guide to 
the number to be printed, Subscribers are requested to send 
their names and address, directed either to the Author, #1, 
Halliford-street, Islington, London; or to Mr. Grainger, 
Bookseller, 18, Foregate, Worcester. 





Iinmediately will be published, in 3 vols. p. 8vo., 
DENT ON HALL. A NOVEL. 

T. and W. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street ; 
Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 





WORKS BY HUGH MILLER. 


TOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR: or the 
ASTEROLEPIS of STROMNESS. Tuirp Fot1- 
TION, with numerous Wooccut Lilustrations, foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. | 
SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of | 
SCOTLAND; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty. | 
SEconD EpiTion, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. | 
THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, New | 
Walks in an old Field. Fourtrnu Epition, with Plates 
and Geological Sections. foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. | 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND and | 
its PEOPLE. Seconp EpirT10N, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, | 
London: JouNSTONE and HunTER, 26, Paternoster Row, | 











This day is published, price Is., the New Edition of 
bo A MERRY CURISTMAS.” By the Author 
+ of “ Old Jolliffe,” and the Sequel to ditto. 
Also, now ready, the Fourth Edition of 


"OR Ls.” 
Price 1s. 6d., and the Fourteenth Edition of 
“A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
By the same Author, price Is., 

THE THREE BEARS; AN HOUR AT 

BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. 
A series of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. 

Price 2s. each, plain, and 3s, coloured. 

W.N. Waicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION OF BP. MANT’S COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK, WITH NOTES. 
Now complete, Royal Svo, (reprinted verbatim from the last 
Quarto Edition,) price 1/. 5s, 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and AD- 

MINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, with copious 
NOTES, Practical and Historic.l, from approved Writers of 
the Church of England ; including the Canons and Consti- 
tutions of the Church. 

Selected and arranged by RICHARD MANT, D.D. 

Late Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 

*,* This Work is edited upon the Plan of D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Family Bible, and is printed uniform'y with, and 
forms a suitable Companion to, that Work. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

*,* A few copies of the QUARTO EDITION remain, 

price Ji. 16s. 





DR. WORDSWORTH’S LETTERS ON THE CHURCH 
OF ROME, 
In post 8vo., price 8s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


LETTERS to M. GONDON. Author of 
“Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,”  “‘ Conver. 
sion de Cing Cinquanie Ministres Anglicaus,’”’ &c., on the 
DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the CHURCH of 
ROME, both in Religion and Policy, 
sy CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westininster. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Church Yard and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A SEQUEL to the LETTERS ; containing 
Fresh Proofs of the Arguments, and a Reply to the Dublin 
Review and other Periodicals. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
DR. WORDSWORTH ON CHURCH QUESTIONS 

OF THE DAY. 
Now ready in 8vo, price ls., the Second Edition of 
QN PLEAS Alleged for SEPARATION from the 
CHURCH; being the Second Number of Occasional 
Sermons, preached at Westminster Abbey, in March and 
April, 1850. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

These Sermons may be had separately, (price 1s. 
each,) as follows :— s 

No. I. COUNSELS and CONSOLATIONS 
TIMES of HERESY and SCHISM. 

No. III. The DOCTRINE of BAPTISM with 
reference to the cpinion of PREVENIENT GRACE- 

Nos. 1V. V. & VI. An ENQUIRY—Whethe 
the BAPTISMAL OFFICES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND may be interpreted in a CALVINISTIC SENSE ? 

No. VII. The CHURCH of ENGLAND in1711 
and 1850. 

No. VIII. The CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
the CHURCH of ROME in 1850. CONCLUSION, 
Rivinetons, St- Pau.’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

*,* The above may also be had in a volume, price 8s, 


1 
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This Day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo., cloth 30s., 


MEMOIRS AND PAPERS OF SIR ANDREW MITCHELL, KB. 


Envoy Extraordinary aud Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great Britain to the Court of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. 
By ANDREW BISSET, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn: Barrister-at-Law. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 24s., 


THE SHOE AND CANOE; 


Pictures of Travel in the Canadas, Illustrative of Scenery and Colonial Life. With Facts and Opinions on Emigration, ‘Stats 


Policy, and other points of Public Interest, &c.. &c., 
By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D., 


Hon. Member of the American Geological Society, and late British Secretary to the Boundary Commission. 








WITH TWENTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND FOUR MAPS, 


“ Being a shrewd observer of men and things, and having wisely determined to commit the results of his observations to paper, not in the dry form ofa 
methodically arranged book, but with all the zest and freshness of personal narrative, he has produced one of the most attractive works on a subject to whieh the 
pg _— of that part of our Colonial Empire and the constant stream of emigration flowing towards it, impart at the same time a special importanee.— 

vhn Bull. 

“In the publication of this work Messrs. Chapman and Hall have done the emigrating community good service, while the author has earned for himself a high 
reputation for observation, for ability, and better than all, for humanity.”— Observer. 

“ The style is lively, and the sketches of life and scenery are dashed in with light and graphic touches.”’—A las. 

“ These are the most entertaining volumes that we have read on the rivers, woods, wilds, cities, towns, villages, farms, and inhabitants of the Canadas. Each page 
is of itself picture. . . . » « Will be found instructive and entertaining to all classes of the public.’— eekly News. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Just published, in post 8vo., cloth, 9s., 


TWO YEARS RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. 
BY BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Adventures in the Lybian Desert,” &c. 





Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hali’s Series of Original Works. 
“ Mr. St. John’s book is thoroughly original—pleasant and entertaining to read as a new chapter out of the Arabian Nights. One of the shrewdest and liveliest 
books of travel we have read for some time.”—Ezaminer. ; : ’ : . 
“ We find this to be a genuine book ; it realises what it proposes, and affords one of the completest and most interesting pictures of Oriental Life that has 


hitherto fallen in our way.”—Leader. ae : . . , t ee as : s 
“ This is a volume of great originality and beauty, which, interesting on account of its mere form, is doubly interesting for its fidelity. Itdelineates Oriental 
society with graphic animation. . ..- - Upon the whole this volume is one of the most interesting, original, and well written, we have read for many a yeal. 


— LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” &c. 


Just published (to be continued Monthly, price 1s. each Number), No. 2 of 
THE DALTONS; 


OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Wirnr Ittustratioxs Br PHIZ. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


NOTICE. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REMAINS OF ROMAN ART 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LONDON : GEORGE BELL, 186, FLEET STREET. 














ee 
No, 300, 








‘| i i GAZETTE OFFICE, 
DON: i WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 340, Strand), and Published by him at the LITERARY 
ee ee F ’ Strand, in the county of Middlesex,—Saturday, June 15th 1860. 
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